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The Monitor’s view 


Spanish Sahara: UN needed 


Monthly. Octobe r 27 .1975 

Just the sand, the sky, and the palm trees 


The discovery of the biggest known re¬ 
serves of phosphate in the world has lately 
made the Spanish Sahara, an otherwise deso¬ 
late-desert area inhabited by perhaps 70,000 
nomads, an extremely valuable piece of 
African real estate. 

Thus, neighboring Morocco, which Is 
presently the world’s largest phosphate ex¬ 
porter, would like to annex the region. To this 
end, Morocco's King Hassan is assembling 
350,000 unarmed Moroccans for a massive 
march into the territory tomorrow. 

But Morocco's claim is disputed by Algeria, 
its North African neighbor and rival, which 
would like a strip of the territory across the 
sands of the Spanish Sahara to give it access to 
the Atlantic. 

The whole situation is complicated still 
more by the designs of the onetime French 
colony of Mauritania on the south. 

For its part, Spain would like to divest itself 
of the colony — but it has come down squarely 
Tor self-determination for the territory’s 
70,000 nomads. Generalissimo Francisco 
franco's government indicated this week, In 
calling for an urgent meeting of the United 
Nations Security Council to deal with the 


issue, that it would welcome a UN-supervised 
plebiscite and a UN-sponsored movement 
toward independence for the colony. 

The Spanish proposal seems eminently fair. 
Supervision of such a plebiscite among the 
nomadic tribesmen of the region would likely 
be difficult. But this is preferable to the three- 
power rivalry of Morocco, Algeria, and Mau¬ 
ritania, which has dangerous implications for 
peace in North Africa. 

• We hope the UN acts swiftly on this issue — 
including a plea to King Hassan to hack down 
from his plan for tomorrow’s march of 
Moroccans into Spanish Sahara. After all, the 
World Court In The Hague last week ruled that 
Morocco’s claim to sovereignty over the 
region has not been established. 

Without UN action, however, Morocco ap¬ 
pears determined to act unilaterally — and 
this could well spark a confrontation with 
Algeria which King Hassan and his fellow 
Moroccans would find difficult to handle. 
More importantly, without quick UN action, 
the world may be faced with yet another 
major border dispute which could mushroom 
into open warfare. 
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Watergate: a summing up 



The special Watergate prosecutor's report 
la out. It makes fascinating reading. Much of it 
is devoted to a careful accounting of the 
investigations and prosecutions undertaken 
by the prosecutor's office since it was 
established nearly 29 months ago. 

It also contains a series of recommendations 
which, In the view of present special prose¬ 
cutor Henry S. Ruth Jr., might in the future 
make less likely the soft of crimes - and 
Misdemeanors which have come to be grouped 
under the label of Watergate. 

For example the report proposes that the 
President should not name anyone to be 
Attorney General, or to occupy high Justice 
Department positions, who has served "in a 
high level position in the President’s cam¬ 
paign.” One has only to think back a few years 
to realize that this raises questions not only 
i about Richard Nixon's appointment of John 
Mitchell to be Attorney General, but alao 
appointments by previous presidents. 

Other recommendations touch on areas 
such as the misuse of Intelligence agencies by 
the White House, misuse of confidential 
information supplied government agencies for 


political purpose, and the issue of illegal 
political contributions by individuals, govern¬ 
ment contractors, unions, and corporations. 

Much of the report quite rightly zeroes in on 
former President Nixon's involvement in the 
Whole Watergate question. Moreover, is¬ 
suance of the report just as Mr. Nixon is 
emerging from his year-long seclusion follow¬ 
ing his resignation will likely have an effect on 
how Mr. Nixon is received. Mr. Ruth mokes 
plain that his staff believed Mr. Nixon was 
indictable for the Watergate coverup. He adds 
they would have proceeded with the in¬ 
dictment — except for President Ford’s 
pardon of Mr. Nixon “for all offenses” he 
committed or may have committed while in 
office. 

This part of the report is illustrative of the 
careful legal evaluation of each and every 
issue that came before the prosecutor’s office. 
The pardon, Mr.- Ruth states, “generated 
extensive discussioijf and legal research” by 
the office to examine the possibility that it was 
invalid, having preceded a formal indictment, 
or amounted to illegal interference with the 
special prosecutor's mandate to decide for 
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himself whom to prosecute. 

Eventually, Leon Jaworski, who was special 
prosecutor at the time, decided not to chal¬ 
lenge the legality of the pardon 011 the ground 
that the presidential pardoning power was 
probably not subordinate to the prosecutor's 
mandate, and that to test that issue in court 
“would constitute a spurious proceeding.” 

All in all the report is a needed rendering of 
the special prosecutor's activities first under 
Archibald Cox, then Mr. Jaworski, and most 
recently. Mr. Ruth, in "uncovering years of 
actual and alleged Government abuses." Mr. 


Ruth, however, slates his own feeling that a 
weariness has fallen over the nation in t® 
wake of Watergate. That certainly is true. 

Hut so is Mr. Ruth's conclusion that the 
whole Watergate incident showed the eflK- 
livencss of the legal and judicial system iinjjf 
which the United Stales is governed* "n* 
citizens wanted to control wluit would hflpp 1 ^ 
and they eventually did,” Ml'. Ruth writes Hi 
personal note to the report. "When vigil 311 " 
erupted, institutions responded. One 
believe (1ml 1 in responsible power, both p*J t 
and private, can never overcome that will* 


SALT talks and the dangers for detente 


Perhaps the greatest challenge ever now 
confronts East-West detente. If the United 
Stales and the Soviet Union fait to reach a 
second agreement on SALT the whole policy 
of detente — already buffeted by severe 
strains — may suffer an Irreparable setback. 
For the central issue around - which all else 
revolves in Soviet-American relations is the 
-effort to put a cap on the dangerous com¬ 
petition in nuclear weapons. 

Time is of the essence. The schedule for a 
Brezhnev-Ford. summit -meeting this year 
already has slipped and there are political 
roadblocks ahead. The Russians are under the 
pressure of their Communist Party congress 
in February (which presumably will either 
sanction — or reject — the Brezhnev “peace" 
policy). The Americans, for their part, face 
the political tensions of an election year. If no 
SALT accord is hammered oqt before the end 
of January, the negotiations most likely would 
have to be put of f until IB77. 

This would be aq unfortunate development 
for twq reasons. One Is that if there, is no 
permanent, comprehensive agreement on-of¬ 
fensive weapons by. 1977, .the UiS. might 


resumed negotiations, they would be talking 
from a different base and would have to start 
all over again. 

Such an eventuality is not in the interest of 
either nation, or of the world. What happens 
for does not happen) In nuclear disarmament 
affects not only Moscow and Washington. It 
will one day influence the policies of commu¬ 
nist China, as well as of that growing number 
of nations that have a capacity for making 
nuclear devices, It will hardly be possible to 
persuade India or Iran or Taiwah to foreswear 
the development of atomic weapons If the 
superpowers themselves do not halt the arms 
race. . ;•*,.*. 

The stakes are thus high. Without SALT II, 
detente — the poorly named process of trying 
to improve East-West relations and thereby 


dangers in the Soviets' supersonic backfire I'lieli ought In Iw inrlmlrri. h vebeen 
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New tremors 
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By Joseph t'.llnrsch l 

The New World bought by llw allies’ 
triumph over Hitler and Tojo at the end of 
World Waf II is not proving to be a tranquil 
one at this point in time - 30 years after. 

The whole Mediterranean is in a slnte of 
tension and uncertainty. Portugal is on the 
thin edge of civil war .-Spain waits to sec what 
comes after Francisco Franco. . Just to the 
south a column or Moroccaris approaches the ! 
border of Spanish Sahara to see whether 
unarmed annexation may be possible. 

At the other end of the middle sea, Greeks 
and Turks are in a state of suspended hostility 
over the gnawing and unresolved problem of 
Cypm. Israel and Syria man their common 
frontier. Lebanon is torn by civil war that 
might Involve Israel and Syria nt any moment. 

Egypt’s President Sadat has been in Wash¬ 
ington to see whether he could do boiler for 
himself and his country there than lie was able 
to do previously in Moscow. His success | 
depended in large part on whether the Israelis 
who intellectually want peace with him un* 
able emotionally to go through will) il. 

In Ethiopia the new goverpmcnl is strained 
In the limit by a persistent rebellion of 
Ki iliv.uif:. 

Rhodesian whites sit mi a volcano liable to 
blow off aL any Lime. 

Angola approaches independence rrpin Por¬ 
tugal in a state of li'i-pnrliliou. Its capital, 
Luanda, and most of the const line, is held by a 
faction supported by Moscow. The northern 
hinterland is held by a rival faction supported 
by Peking and, some reports say, by Washing¬ 
ton. The southern hinlcrlumi is hold by a third 
faction with a tribal rather than great-power 
explanation. 

Among the great powers there iB a now, 
shrillness in the propaganda fire between 
Moscow and Peking. Us explanation could bo 
that Peking has attained the ability to mount 
nuclear missiles that could roach Moscow. 

wl’loiiflu turn to Pngu 10 
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AP photo 


Moslem Irregular returns fire of Christian militiamen from Beirut high rise 
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Ri-inil, LfliuiKiii 

Allliduuli tin' end <■( Lc I Hulun's latest civil war Is not yet in sight, 
Lebanese. Arab, and foreign observers here are trying to assess the 

m*sililo consequences. ... „ 

Already the departure or thousands of foreign businessmen, ernb^sy 
personnel and their families, unri the fact that the American University 
!Ir Beirut and other foreign and Lebanese-owned mstaullonsare unable 
to function, arc ending Beirut’s traditional role ns cosmopolitan market 

P S!rl 2SL* fighting in recent days, Lbanon’s very 

GX The l Loft^o nd°Us aH los of^c i r cumstance, the 400 .QOOor s^Pa 1 estinian 
refugees in Lebanon, any thoy want n secular rev^ut on Some on the 
extreme Loft add that it should be a MarxistoneG^ 0 toe Left la to 
wrost political and economic power out of too hands of theMKl or so 
families — mainly Maronlle Christian but taMognoM Sunni 
Muslims - who hove dominated toe country since independence. 


H the l .eft sees the oulcuineut civil war bu griy us social revolution, 
il„. UuMii i, ihii»V.i.m in tfuuv. -t poVilv-nl iMVljliwi CUw* aitow 
Fierro Gemayel, the Fliulangisl leader whose noilyguavd was lulled by 
leftist gunmen at toe Parliament building Tuesday, speak openly of a 
Christian mini-stale in the central mountain area, with Syria likely to 
absorb much of the rest of the country. 

Israel has clearly stated it would not permit this. All factions, 
especially the government, now are on watchful alert for evidence of a 
first move by either Syria or Israel. This would almost certainly touch 
offl ^ or ^lerreaction by the other side, end might therefore 

spark a now Arab-Israelt war. 

Muslim Premier Rashid Karami is accused by the governmrat’s 
main leftist political opponent, Druze sectarian leader Kamal 
Jumblatt of tribalism. Mr Jumblatt refused to join a peace committee 
of*rellglous^d political leaders Mr. Karami tried to form Tuesday 

night. 
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Scotland hears pipes of independence 


lly Tukoshl Oka 

, Staff correspondent of 

Tho Christian Science Monitor 

tondon 

Is the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland about to take a first step 
toward Us eventual dismemberment? 

Prime Minister Harold Wilson emphatically • 
ays, “No." But both within hlB Labour Party 
and the opposition Conservatives, there is 
deep uncertainty and concern over Labour's 
Section promise to "create elected aBsem- 
kHafor Scotland and Wales." 

Scotland is the main problem. In the last 
Section, the Scottish National Party, which 
wants complete independence for 'Scotland 
e ventually,4ook 30 percent of the votes and 
woo 11 Qf the^bgtQn’s 71 seats in the House of 
Commons. Labour bfStUI the ity.party In 

Scotland. But the Nationalists came second to 
*» Labour constituencies, and even a small 
swing could easily bring them 20 more seats 
and make them the majority party. 

The Scottish Nationalists, and to a lesser 

.. .. .. . . . . nl.lJ 


togree the Welsh nationalist party Plajd 
vtoru, have won Increasing shares of votes |n 
tlBlt 1 >rperuwttUin vareiAhB liu' nloiHnd rtn .local 


-■vji respective regions by playing on lochl. 
eejmgs that London is far away and neglfcctfUl 
^theirlnterMta,. :;:= y . y.'.fcy?* 

there fli a ^eneral feelhig, riot 
u^otedto Br)toin .that central goVOTiUneht 
oecome Fnn and 


lhat some powers should bo "devolved" to the 
regions so as to restore the sense of individual 
participation in government, 

The ten lapnder, or stateB, of West Germany 
have had considerable powers since the 
Federal Republic come into being. Regional 
governments have beeh established In France 
and 1 injttdyfland: In; both, itoupbdae v:,;’ 

continuing outbry for more pdwers to be 
devolved from the center to the regions. 

Both the Labour and Conservative parties 
have to some extent tried to respond to the 
British electorate's desire for a greater say at 
toe local level. But Scotland and Wales, and 
particularly Scotland, present specific prob¬ 
lems. ‘ ■ 

The Welsh sense of cultural and national 
distinctness hari been to a degree satisfied by 
the popularization of Welsh as a language*. 
Economically, Wales Is poor arid the"people 
know that without substantial ald from Lon- 
don their region could not gbof It; 

Scotland always, has. beert distinct from 
England in many ways, having, its ,own.- 
established church, the WMj>j*erian JW own - 
legal system, its own sehppls. Scotland. Uke 
Twii^i l*ak been poor for, 
there Is’fhe beadfpfospect of oil ri.cH^ from : . 
the' North :Sea, There -la > ifv 
• satJSfact|Ori ln .toe thouA•, ; 
■-Scotiand cduld p«if loMe' fWm.a- flotiitetog .; 


China admits 
racial conflict 






By Robs II. Monro 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
©1075 Toronto Globe and Mall 

' : |Peking 

cH«ng serious ! prob : :i 
lams In Slnklang,. on China's northwest fron- 
[tier. 
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Sinkiang has received a lot of attention from 
the Chinese press recently because of the 2Qto 
anniversary of its founding as an autonomous; 
regionV Yet ail editorial in the Peking People 8 ; 
Daily commemorating toe anniversary rijllea. . 
on dommuriist cadres to "deal rwolute blow , 
at a handful of national splittist elements ana • 
oounter-revolutionaries t . . who throw them- 
selves into the arms of the Soviet revision* 
-tots';”':,. ■'*• '* :• 
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iiiat constitutes a remarkable admission 
tha£ thCL: ethnic ConRfcta that- broke into , 
vlbltaico to toe'lQSOsIare;. coottoUirig. 'JJiere ; _ 

Vverb risfugebi -abcoiiiita, during the ; 10 «b or, ■ 
tobu 8 Anda;of riomadic Ulgbura ^d Kwakha . 
fleeing bcros^i the border^ ibto thevSoYlet 
Uriibn^eriribtirriged by Soviet broridca^ta toav 

toft; 
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ARTS IN 
AUSTRALIA 

Long dismissed as a cul¬ 
tural backwater, Australia is 
beginning to establish an in¬ 
ternational reputation in the 
arts. 

Among the nation's lead¬ 
ing creative talents staking a 
claim to wider recognition 
are its filmmakers, whose 
sensitive productions are 
helping lay to rest the image 
of a country where hard- 
drinking and brawling are 
the chief pastimes of its in¬ 
habitants. 

See Page 30 
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Life inside the laager 


By Henry S. Hayward 


Salisbury, Rhodesia 

Steak Is plentiful and cheap by Western 
standards, but cheese is in short supply at 
the moment. Fish, except the lake variety, 
is seldom seen these days, for this is a 
landlocked and sanction-beset nation, far 
from theses. 

In some ways, Rhodesia has wrought 
minor miracles to compensate for Us 
isolation and shortages — like making Us 
own razor blades, for example. 

"The local blades do give a shave," a 
Salisbury man admits, “but they only last 
me a day or two, and my beard Isn't all that 
tough." So whenever he goes abroad this 
resident buys a year’s supply of foreign 
blades to take home. He gets several weeks 
of shaves from each one. 

Such is Rhodesia after ten long years of 
its UDI (Unilateral Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence) under Prime Minister Ian D. 
Smith: still swimming bravely and 
strongly against the international current 
but growing, one feels, a little tired of the 
prolonged effort nonetheless. 

“We have marched up the hill toward a 
settlement with the blacks so ofen,” a white 
housewife complaijis, "and then somehow 
we always march back down again.” 

White families moreover now face the 
prospect of frequent military service for 
their husbands, fathers, and sons. The radio 
crackles with messages to men in the 
security forces to “come home soon* We 
love you” from wives, daughters, and girl 
friends, keeping in contact and trying to 
help morale. 

Even fathers of young children are called 
upon to do their stint in the services, a task 
that can involve three months out of a year 
at present. This 1b difficult for businessmen 
trying to make a living when supplies 
sometimes are short, ft also puts an extra 
burden on young mothers. 


But white Rhodesians seem by no means 
at the end of their tether. Rather, they 
appear almost to thrive on adversity, “We 
have learned not to wait until the last 
moment to buy what we will need," 
another resident points out. “Then, cxns- 
peratingly, it isn’t there any more. So you 
buy what is in the shops and almost feel 
grateful for the privilege.” 

Although the over-hll loss of white people 
through emigration is not large, English- 
speaking whites are among those depart¬ 
ing, while the majority of those coming in 
are Portuguese-speaking refugees from 
Mozambique and Angola. 

The exodus is influenced somewhat by 
restrictions on the value of goods Rhode¬ 
sians can take with them. Those emigrat¬ 
ing to Britain, for example can take out 
5,000 Rhodesian dollars ($8,000 U.S.). If a 
resident has this much on hand, he has 
little Incentive to remain, for if he accumu- 


■«t™, he cannot tnkc it with hlm^ 

In the first nine months of this Vear 
meanwhile, (he cost of living mJT' 
gone up 13 points for blncks andSTun? 
Tor whites. Thus however difficult 
lx? for white Rhodesians to make ends S 
with spiraling costs, it i 8 nearly twice* 
hard for the overwhelming black najorib 
Finally, a word about hotel space At til 
end of August, Salisbury’s 18 main' wS 
had an occupancy rate of 51 percent 
September nnd October are reported Ji 
have shown a downtrend. w 

One new Salisbury hotel now unde? 
construction may not use oil its floors uoon 
completion. Another, already finished 
keeps some floors vacant. With bSdS 
costs going up 15 to 20 percent a year bS | 
country, the idea is to build now and fill - 
later. 

The plan seems to work, moreover. One 
new hotel in Umtoli that kept a floor dosed 
al first due to insufficient demand now hjs 
found the mothballed floor is needed. I 
Few people, Rhodesians included, wouy 
have guessed in November, 1965 that Uik 
country’5 precarious situation and vexing 
constitutional problem with its black citi¬ 
zens would remain unsolved a decade later. 
But even with no settlement Id sight, 
Rhodesia continues to confound Us po- 
phetsofdoom. 
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Bowling on the green. Salisbury 
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Mrs. Thatcher: grooming for the top job 


By Francis Renny 

London 

For the past few months, following her 
surprise victory as leader of the conserva¬ 
tives, Mrs. Margaret Thatcher has been 
getting the hang of the party machine. Now, 
endorsed with triumph at the Conservatives' 
annual conference, she 1 b ready to start the 
run-up to the next election. As a first step, she 
is challenging Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
to an increasing number of duels across the 
floor of the Commons — a floor specially 
designed to keep members just over two 
swords’ lengths apart. So far, Mr. Wilson has 
treated the lady with a somewhat patronizing 
sarcasm which Mrs. Thatcher’s supporters 
vow he will come to regret. 

The symptoms of image-building are unmis¬ 
takable. Mrs. Thatcher has been photo¬ 
graphed in cosy domestic situations designed 
to appeal to the working-class women’s vote, 
which she so much needs if she is to break 
through Labour's industrial strongholds. 

One particular operation, in which she and 
herhUsBahd'wqfe ’pbtff'-" 

In band, redecorating their own country 
retreat may have misfired. At any rate it 
alienated the professional housepednters and 
decorators who disliked the implication that 
anybody could do it. 

Perhaps it was designed to tone down the 
effect of an earlier photo-splash of Mrs. 
Th8tcher waving graciously, from her car, 
which must have given four Britons out of five 
the impression that she was understudying 
theQueen. _ 

The impression was quite certainly acciden¬ 
tal, and yet once It has been pointed out one 
realizes that It connects with a deep subcon¬ 
scious reaction. There really is something 
queenly about Mrs. Thatcher, and perhaps It 
Is her secret weapon, 

There have been, and are, other 'women 
politicians in Britain, .but none with quite the . 
same imperiousness: i Labour’s. Shirley Wil¬ 
liams, for example, is almost "one of th& 


boys.” An interviewer can be as direct and 
pressing with her as with any of her male 
colleagues. But with Mrs. Thatcher’s blue 
eyes boring straight into his (another of her 
unnerving habits), it is a brave interviwer who 
would press her on something she does not 
want to answer. 

The Impeccable coiffure and costume is 
another regal touch. Margaret Thatcher’s 
mother was a skilled dressmaker who "always 
kept herself neat and tidy - very well turned 
out.” Her daughter has followed in mother's 
footsteps, and it remains to be seen whether 
the voter-in-the-streot is more impressed by 
her superiority than put off by her looking so 
much better than the average. 

Like Edward Heath before her, Mrs. That¬ 
cher is a child of the small shopkeeping class. 
Her father was a Methodist lay preacher with 
firm convictions of right and wrong and a 
belief that hard work was even more impor¬ 
tant for the character it formed than for the 
money it made. To this day Margaret That¬ 
cher's political philosophy embodies those 
Standards. XfloBfiflr 6T KW’ietrete', like So - 
many successful politicians, is physical tough¬ 
ness and the need for very little sleep: so she 
is able to work harder than most. . 

The product of a Btable marriage, and 
partner in one of her own, she is genuinely 
shocked by immorality. And her idea of 
British renewal is very much a return to the 
Protestant work ethic. Certainly there should 
be. a safety net to catch those who are 
unfortunate enough to fall, But still more 
important is the existence of a ladder to climb 
Those who have interviewed Mrs. Thatcher 
sometimes have had the impression of inter¬ 
rogating a juke-box: you push the button, the 
record is selected, down comes the needle and 
‘ recording Is played to the end. Perhaps 
thte is inevitable with any overworked pollti- 
cal .leader. Biit in this case ft alto reveals a 
; J ae H' of Originality (though again that 

^^.nwchinelJehihd . 
hw consists of; Styall research foundation; 


the Centre for Political Studies, and its chief 
inspirer, former Tory minister Sir Keith 
Joseph. Highly sensitive to « degree which 
(some believe) makes him unsuitable for the 
highest office, Sir KclUi enunciates in mysti¬ 
cal form many of Uie ideas which Margaret 
Thotehcr then brings down to earth. The latest 
has been (lie idea that Tories should cease to 
cultivate the middle ground (bccauso that la 
been shifted too far to the left) and see* 
instead tlin rimtnion ground, which Is, by 
definition, almost above party. Mrs. Thatcher 
also shares Sir Keith’s distaste for electoral 
reform, proportional representation and cow* 
tion government. Firm authority U what the 
country needs, she feels. . 

She is, however, interested In 
Rights to gunrontee intflvidutfv^^^ 
against usurpation by the state- 
that equality of opportunity W 1 ® 1 
opportunity to be unequal - t0 
talents to the full. And you will not get 
out of people unless they can keep more 
rewards of their efforts and P® 8 ‘ tonWU ^, 
families, .. - ^ 

"I think that what really moflvatesJF 
more than anything else is the chance lot 
able to benefit not so much yourself wu 
own family by your efforts,” she W" m 
she believes that the level of tw»fo° 
middle-management, the geH-^ptoy®? j 
the small-business man is far t°° 
must be brought down. - fntor 

The last thing any responsible 
would wish to do ts equate Mrs. ThatriJe^ 
Governor Wallace of Alabama. But, allow ^ 
for circumstances and accents, they hJJ*. 
surprising amount In common in that P 3 ™ 
lar area of cutting back governments^, 
ference with the littlq man. The 
perhaps most surprising image « our 
was seated In conversation with tye goyeriW' 
Mrs. Thatcher was as photogertic ® l 2 

another of her secret weapons) . But whorov 


•;*i'.i .vi: iV' W •ijv 
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Juan Carlos: 
has he got 


what it 


By lUdiardMowrer 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

juan Carlos de Borbon y Horton, who will 
succeed Gen. Francisco Franco as Spanish 
Chiet of Slate, Is an unknown quantity insofar 
as political lodgment nnd stamina are con- 

■SA. possess in any degree the qualities 
that enabled General Franco to remain in 
power for 36 years: shrewdness, ruthlessness, 
and a sense of liming? Does he have the 
resilience he will need to ride out the storms 
and crises he will surely encounter? Or will 
he, under the pressure of events, relinquish his 

throne, as his grandfather, Alfonso XIII, did in 

1631? 

Juan Carlos is unique in that this will be the 
only monarchy restored anywhere in an age 
when the trend has been the otiter way - with 
sovereigns losing their jobs and thrones. 

Certainly Juan Carlos will not have an easy 
time. He must steer a difficult course between 
entrenched authoritarians, determined that 
General Franco’s regime shall be perpetu¬ 
ated, and a growing number of Spaniards 
eager for democracy. 

Juan Carlos was born in Rome in 1938, 
when Spain was in the throes of a civil war that 
was to end with the defeat of the Spanish 
Republic and the establishment of the Franco 
dictatorship. His parents, Don Juan dc Borbon 
y Battenberg and Maria de las Mercedes dc 
Borbon y Orleans,had been living in exile for 
seven years, together with ex-King Alfonso. 

In I Ml, ex-King Alfonso passed his rights to 
the Spanish throne to his son, Don Juan. The 
pretender has never relinquished these rights. 
But he saw no reason not to let his son be 
educated in his native land, even under 
General Franco’s tutelage, nlthough the enu- 
dillo clearly intended that Don Juan, regarded 



Ap photo 


Juan Carlos chats with Gerald Ford during the President's visit to Spain earlier this year 


as too liberal, should be passed over and that 
young Juan Carlos should one day be General 
Franco's successor. 

Prince Juan Carlos was 10 when he first set 
foot on Spanish soil after Don Juan and 
General Franco met to discuss an education 
program to prepare the boy "for his future 
responsibilities.” 

Tills program was agreed on: a year of 
intensive tutoring followed by military school¬ 
ing in llie Spanish Army, Air Force, and Navy 
compressed into three years, then two more 
years of university education and intensive 
tutoring. 

Junn Carlos is said to be even tempered and 
to show consideration for others. 


Until a few years ago he never contested his 
father’s claim as the legitimate heir to the 
Spanish throne. Don Juan has stud repeatedly: 
“There will never be any question of my 
stepping aside or abdicating in favor of my 


On July 22,1969, Juan Carlos was formerly 
proclaimed General Franco's designated suc¬ 
cessor . On bended knee he swore allegiance to 
the dictator pnd pledged to uphold the 
fundamental laws and institutions of the 
regime. 


But early in 1969 the Prince revealed that he 
would agree to be General Franco's desig¬ 
nated successor as king even though litis went 
jtgutnsL bis father's wishes. He indicated that 
since it was in General Franco's power to 
block, as well as bring back, the Borbon 
monarchy to Spain, the only way to restore the 
Borbon dynasty was to accept the caudilio's 
formula. 


Father and son retain a warm family 
relationship, although Dun Juan in l% r J made 
public a letter to Juan Carlos w anting him that 
he would he a “tarnished king” If he accepted 
the throne over his father’s head. But today 
there is speculation that Don Juan may after 
all abdicate his succession rights in favor of 
his son. 


Free press thrives in Portugal as Communist journals sag 

■ ....... _.a. .1 __—. Tfaa fi<w)ialtcl« nulldfl rail nf thn onv*r 


By Helen Gibbon 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Lisbon 

“Give me u Pravtla” is the way muny 
Portuguese now nsk for their muln morning 
newspaper. 

Before the revolution, Dlnrio de Noli elan 
ranked os one of flic must prestigious of 
Portugal's national newspapers, and more 
than 200,000 copies wore read every morning 
over breakfast. 

Since its toke-over by Communists earlier 
Bus year, the newspaper prints about half that 
jurober. News vendors say that of those only 
w.QOti are actually sold. And this figure they 
tribute to thb fact that Diario is the only 
Clonal newspaper running want ads. 

On reading Dlario’s account of the far-lef tlst 
“"frover of a radio station, which had been ■ 
and closed on the President’s orders the 
^before, it is pot hard to understand why 
„ Portuguese are finding Diario hard to tfcke 
todays. 

file story read: “In the cold dawn, the 
^vQhitionary heat of the factory workers, 
laborers, soldiers and sailors, united In 
*%le body , determined ort one Objective.. 
®P°»d arid said 'open'the door. 

the seal, mark-of the claws: of fascism, 
^bent under the wiflW the people.” : 

only other 1 major roorning daUy,, O 
toes the Qommuntst Party line evpn 
j“^obvk>usIy. Its circulation also has pliim-. 
ttentd d ** ^ eeekinggovern- • 


we'ro going to be given Communist propa¬ 
ganda. Will wo never huvo a free media?” said 
one housewife. 

But today, the only newspapers with soaring 
circulations are those of the noii-Communisl 


Apart from the long-established weekend 
Exprcsso, which maintained an independent 
line even in tho days of the former right-wing 
Snlnznr regime, four new newspapers have 
appenred over the last few months and have 
had an almost instant success. 

The afternoon newspaper Jornal Novo, 
which has established a fiercely Independent 
viewpoint, jumped to more than a 100,000 
circulation in four months. 

At a lime when the Communist press was 
fawning over the ruling military regime, 
Jornal Novo ran cartoons of Its leaders. One 
fairlygenttocarlcaturo oftm hdmirql offended 
the Nav/sdignity to such an extent that the 
high command threatened the paper with 
action by the fleet If any further such 
drawings appeared. . 

Unabashed f the newspaper then ran the 


story of an imaginary battle with the Navy 
making a landing nt the Jornal Novo, offices 
defended by newspapermen with scissors. 
Most Portuguese enjoyed what they saw as a 
refreshing piece of irreverence in a sea of 
turgid Communist propaganda. 

Two new independent weeklies, which have 
both shot up into the 100,000 circulation 
bracket, cannot print enough copies to fill the 
demand. Even Templario, once an in¬ 
significant provincial newspaper, finds that 
the 50,000 copies it.sends up to Liston 
disappear the day they hit the streets. 

' The fast flowering of the non-Communist 
press has given politicians new hopes about 
press freedom in Portugal. The fact that the 
government-owned and Communist-con¬ 
trolled newspapers now need .ope to s,ix. 
miBion doltete a> hwnUi^tq pter in iiu^nfg * 
while (He hori-Coinmurilst press earns a profit 
has added to this optimism. 

“In June I thought we had lost all freedom 
of expression,” one Socialist politician said. 
"Now it is bettor than ever before.” 


The Socialists pulled out of the government 
in early July because the far Left grabbed 
control of the Socialist-oriented newspaper 
Republica and turned it into their mouthpiece. 
At the time, Republica had a circulation of 
about 80,000. Now it prints about 8,000 copies 
and some say it sells fewer than half. 

Meanwhile, editor Raul Rego and the 
newsmen purged from Republica started a 
new afternoon newspaper, A Luta. Since it 
began printing two months ago, A Lute's 
estimated circulation has risen to 00,000. 

“The press is alive and well in Portugal,” an 
anti-Communist newsman said recently. “We 
thought we were finished, but we have come 
up again even stronger than before.” 

And the Communists are unhappy about It. 
Almost dally either ihe.party itself or, one of 
thf organizatibnacontrols complains Shout 
stories prhited in the nori-Conununtet press. 

"I wish they would come out. with more 
statements,” one non-Communist editor said. 
“Every time they say something our circula¬ 
tion jumps another 10,000.” • 


Iceland grinds to halt as women march for equal pay 


: : ^ Ml wM Cl ^ whil0 the te f hera : 

TheChriSSoeMonitor’ - .<• lcdan a- g women did not go oqrtrUte iMU-JnthaBtrike.- ■ : . 

. • . , , .. _ , . without a terlwis message to acnJs8,;“We piyprce hqa .increased rapidly ,here in 9*. 

u ‘?2—Snll^red wanted to shoW faow much of tbe worlrthat laat^y^ara. 

Some of the march Ttoders, wore_^ : dp re&l^ ^ The ptoftoJHon Of i«^t%te, ; cl^ttoerih^ 

and some, marchers carried posters w ^. .... stockings.. • nlwavaf been hiMh. Notf.lt is higher that! Many. 
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U.S. chides Romania on 
Jewish immigration issue 

By Eric Botune Sylvia Marcovici and her husband, surgeon 

Special correspondent of Aldea Turai. 


The Christian Science Monitor 

Bucharest, Romania 
The United -States has quietly but firmly 
reminded Romania of the link between emi¬ 
gration and the trade advantages the U.S. 
granted It earlier this year. 

Recently the issuance of passports to Roma¬ 
nian Jewa who wish to go to Israel has slowed 
down. American officials are leaving the 
Romanian authorities no doubt of U.S. con¬ 
cern that the number of exit permits issued 
monthly began to fall shortly after passage of 
the trade bill that conferred most-favored- 
nation advantages on Romanian exports to the 
VJS. 

UJS. officials are reminding them that this 
legislation is subject to review after one year, 
the inference being that extension could be 
affected by unwarranted delay or short¬ 
comings in observance of the emigration 
process. 

Romanian reaction so far has bqen a retort 
that the figures should not be viewed on a 
month-to-month basis but within the emigra¬ 
tion picture overall. 

Officials here claim that more than 300,000 
Jews have left Romania in the past IS years. 
The rate accelerated earlier this year, when 
emigration wasastrong issue in Congress. 

Precise figures for most recent months are 
not available, but there has been a marked fall 
In the granting of permits since the June-July 
peak; and subsequent Israeli press reports of 
withdrawals of exit papers already issued 
seem true Ina number of cases. 

The latest expression of the American view 
was made by Rep. Charles A. Vanik, whose 
visit here lari week concluded with an hour’s 
talk with President Nlcolae Ceausescu. 

. The President apparently admitted aware- 
rtea of a number of cases and seemed to 
indicate they would receive attention, though 
he insisted that others presented difficulties 
that would not be easily resolved. 

Among the tragic cases is that of violinist 


Miss Marcovici is only 23. She is Jewish. In 
the view of many domestic and foreign critics, 
she is Romania's leading violinist. 

She began to play at age eight. She wanted 
to sing, but the family could not afford a piano. 
Her teacher bought her a violin instead. 

By 16 she was well known, and in the years 
since, she has played in most European 
capitals — London, Paris, Bonn, Berlin, and 
Moscow—and in the United States. 

Three years ago she married. Her -husband 
is a highly qualified Bucharest surgeon. Until 
this year he worked in the main emergency 
hospital here. 

Last year Miss Marcovici was engaged for 
another U.S. tour. For the first time, she and 
her husband petitioned for permission for him 
to accompany her. 

The foreign currency shortage here often is 
advanced to explain why Romanians are so 
rarely allowed to travel to the West, but the 
question did not arise in this instance because 
Miss Marcovici’s American fees would finance 
her husband’s trip. 

But permission was refused, and the Marco¬ 
vici family — father, mother, an ailing elder 
brother, daughter, and her husband — de¬ 
cided on emigration to Israel. 

Almost immediately after the request for 
permits was made in January, Dr. Turai was 
dismissed from his hospital position. He has 
since been working with an ambulance crew. 
Miss Marcovici has not received a single 
Romanian concert engagement this year. 

Moreover, two recordings of four Beethoven 
sonatas she completed about that time have 
been denied release for public sale. 

Some two months ago the couple were called 
to security police headquarters and told by a 
senior officer that their application was 
refused. The officer went on to tell Dr. Turai 
that a Romanian man does not run after his 
wife—it is the other way around here. 



By Rvon S*Btf 

Ceausescu: admits awareness of some cases 


Boss of British financial empire flew ‘too close to the sun 


By TakashlOka. 

Staff correspanden t of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Once he controlled a world-girdling finan¬ 
cial empire valued at dose to half-a-billion 
dollars. Today Jim Slater, retired though still 
in his mid-40s, is being compared with an 
Icarus whose wings melted when he flew too 
close to the sun. 

The City of London, sancta sanctorum of 
British finance, breathes easier this week as a 
new chairman and board took over Slater 
Walker Securities, the bolding company that 
Mr. Slater and his Tory partner Peter Walker 
founded 11 years ago. Friday, when Mr. Slater 
resigned. Slater Walker shares were being 
Voted at 35 pence, whereas in 1973 they were 
all over 284 pence Cover $7). 

Had Slater Walker gone under, the financial 
repercussions would have been severe. 

Mr. Slater, a dashing, contravecsiali and Cto' 

some) charismatic personality, flashed across 
the staid horizons of the City of London like a 1 
fiery'coraet, bringing (it was thought) a hew 
era In his wake. 

He had no blue blood, he went neither to 
Eton nor Harrow, he started business life as a 
£13-a-weekaccountant at the age of 16. After a 
highly successful career at British Leyland, he 
struck out on bis own, buying into a small 
property, company called K. Lotery In 1964 
and turning It Into Slater Walker Securities. 

His partner wan Peter Walker, a Conserva¬ 
tive politician and businessman who later 
became Secretary of Trade in the Edward 
Heath Cabinet. Mr. Walker .said Friday, 
however, that he had had nothing to do with 
Slater Walker for the pari six years. 

• Mr. Slater pioneered the concept of buying 
Into a variety of companies, frequently, being 
operated at a loss. He would bring in- new, 
aggressive,management, and try to maximize 


profits by concentrating on what a particular 
company could do most efficiently and selling 
off other assets. 

Other companies came into the field and 
became known as asset-strippers. Mr. Slater, 
however, turned his attention increasingly to 
investment banking. In 1971 he acquired a 26.6 
percent interest in Haw Par, a long-estab¬ 
lished Far Eastern company headquartered in 
Singapore. In 1973 he startled the financial 
community by announcing negotiations aimed 
at merger with Hill Samuel, one of the most 
blue-blooded of the city’s merchant banks. But 
the talks foundered two months later. 

Meanwhile, Britain's property boom came 
to an end; the world plunged deeper and 
deeper into recession, and Slater Walker 
progressively had to sell off its various 
interests at home and abroad. Its profits 
declined precipitously by 78 percent between 
'last.yeaE.aad.tbeBrstslxnwuthaofethiByeerrc' 
Ra shares continued to slide amid rumors of a 
loan of £14 million to Haw Par and mounting 
newspaper publicity about the latter’s diffi¬ 
culties with the- Singapore, and Hotig Kong 
governments: 

(Slater Walker 1 sold .out Its Interest in Haw' 
Par last year. Since then, the Hong Kong and 
Singapore governments have been in- 
veatigating allegations that Haw Par directors 
had made fat personal profits by. buying and 
salting their own company’s shares through a 
H ong Korig-registered dummy.) 

Mr- Slater .himself never joined the boards, 
either of Haw febr or of the alleged dummy 
firm, Spydar, But the long investigation and■ 
rumors associated therewith, have tornished 7 
the image of Slater Wqlker. The cotopahy Is 
still Important in the field ofiknlt^rusts; where; 1 
■ public confidence is essential^ i 

: thanks.to Mr ‘Slater’s 7 policy, toe stock ' 
market -declined, of ae|llng bff aSsetp ruth} 

v. ■■%{; 

v.Y 


lessly, even at a loss. Bank of England and 
other officials have confirmed that ihc com¬ 
pany has not had to go to tlio bank for a 
*'lifeboat’' type loan. 

But Mr. Slater felt he had to leave, and that u 
new board headed by a new chairman would 
give the company the new Image it needed. Ho 
is retiring to his comfortable home in Esher, 


Surrey, In devote more time to his young 
family. 

Tim now ehuirmau, James Goldsmith, isM 
old Etonian who Is a dose friend of Mf- 
Walker's. Ollier new Ixmrd monitors 
Rothschild and ('liiirles flatnbro, representing 
respectively the mighty Rothschild and Ifam- 
hrn banks. 


To squat or not to squat? 


By Peter C. Stuart 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Trevor and George have this in common: 
They are both British, in their 20s, and have 
been house-hunting amid a national housing 
crisis. 


the locnl government • - Camden, one 
London's 33 boroughs, whose bounded® ^ 611 
brace Uw green glens of HampstealH®j™® 
perhaps the city's largest W&* *" 

aging apartments — wanted IjoJfelp- 
"It’s in our Inlorcsl,". OTtalna a-Cmae 
official, 'To do what We can to Kee P 
accommodation and encourage owner occup 


D ... , .. ,, , rtucommoaationandencoura^**"— 

But the solutions they have found ore totally Uon " 

tel’ ' ’So Camden 

bSZJP i “? rtgage . f rom his local ments, on a smaller scale) isiue mort^ 
overninent, a- prise made sweeter by certain Parliament-authorized categories 

“ home-hunters. . ■ ■ 

Interest rales of these "coimctimoGS?#' 
no longer undercut the private togP®*?’ 
monthly payments may be lowtfW-Jj : 
early-career years from; say; • 
(from $100 to$ 80 ).- . 

me law in vacant buildings “ George, as befitting someotie W»® 

Training to be a lawyer and engaged to be “ un< ?® r 6 rou ™ 3 newfipaper. foUM, 
mried, Trevor foundhlmseU prk»c? out of 


;-different; 

Trevor got a mortgage from his 
government, a prize made sweeter u , 
monthly payment reductions during the first 
few years when his income presumably will bo 

George by contrast has joined a group of 
squatters in an empty Victorian mansion, and 
Ws ■ housing coats are nil. London has an 
estimated 30,000 squatters living on the fringe 
of the law in vacant buildings 8 

*" * law y« r w 

married, Trevor found himself priced out of 
the housing market; . • ‘ . - 

bulling .societies (loah : arnddationsi 

. tooled little interest In tacinTS S 01 "“^urne orove. ™ wjuuiua,-—- 
• toWt he hnd'hte fiancee tou^ini t St a church trust, had been vacant y«S 
mm\* horth'Lopdon. B^dee^mortoMfi u' 

‘• homes fof evety homritofrTw^* H 

percentage ; polntolblgher thaii^hrf tSJ■ ‘authorities tfe conSpiCuowlv t^®’ant l i 
states) H2L23LW tha ,Umted ; 2 , B 6a bT 4 r 70jD known adt. 

, torqoffl^aliy 

f .. gone Ob : .Mai 


vlted him to Join therein a “squat 
stately, house in the West London 
of Westbourne drove. The building; ® 

. _ i i ...... .j. a 


coriuni 


/ v> 
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The first figure shown above repre¬ 
sents the present world population; the 
second, the estimated population at the 
beginning of the next century. In other 
words, in less than three decades the 
number of people struggling for surviv¬ 
al in this rapidly dwindling world of 
ours will double if the population keeps 
exploding at its current alarming rate. 

* World food production now totals 
1.3 billion tons of grains and cereals, 87 
million tons of meat, and 70 million 
tons of fish and shellfish. But the pop¬ 
ulation is mushrooming so fast we sim¬ 
ply cannot produce enough food to 
keep pace with it. 

The world has about 7.9 billion 
acres of arable land. Although half of 
this is already being farmed, cultivating 
the'other half is not so easy as it might 
seem. Besides the lack oT water to keep 
it irrigated and other natural deterrents, 
there is the problem of supplying every¬ 
thing from modern agricultural equip¬ 
ment and farming know-how to proper 
fertilizers and insecticides. hnemnuus 
sums of money would also have to be 
raised to finance the cultivation of vast 
new tracts of land. Is there a way out 
of this dilemma? For one thing, we 
must bend every effort, toward making 
maximum use of the ocean as a source 
of food. 

A meatless diet for most Westerners 
is virtually unthinkable. On the other 
hand, as a nation of fish-eaters we Japa¬ 
nese cannot imagine what it would be 
like to go without fish in our diet. 
There arc only 89 million acres in all 
of Japan—one twenty-fifth the land 
area of your country. But only about 

of this can be 

farming, since Japai^^lj^HipHH 
is a very mountainous 
country. A prodigious 
million people are squeezed 
into the narrow confines of a land 
somewhat less than the size of Califor-' 
nia, a state with a population today of 
only 20 million or so. Since it produces 
only 40 percent of its food from the land, 


Soviet-E. German 
pact is forged 


Japan must turn to the sea for a large 
part of its protein requirements. Accord¬ 
ingly, Japan has long been compelled to 
exert its best efforts toward making 
maximum use of its sea resources. s 

Most of the countries participating 
in the U.N.’s Law of the Sea Conference 
lean toward establishing a 200-mile eco¬ 
nomic zone along their coastlines. Al¬ 
though it would give them exclusive 
rights to fish and farm the ocean’s re¬ 
sources within that boundary, it would 
also prevent Japan and other nations, 
including most of the European and 
Mediterranean countries, from fishing 
in areas that they have developed over 
the years with so much time and trou¬ 
ble. The countries getting most benefit 
from such exclusive economic zones 
will obviously be those blessed with 
enormous land territories. 

It goes without saying that interna¬ 
tional systems need to be adjusted to 
cope with the changing times. And it is 
not our intention to protest against sel¬ 
ling up a new order tor the «ea in accord¬ 
ance with such changes. What wc do 
object to is the unfairness inherent in 
any new system that benefits only cer¬ 
tain countries and hurts other countries. 

Since Japan desperately needs the 
living resources of the sea, we firmly 
believe it is both important and logical 
to do our best to conserve those re¬ 
sources. Accordingly, Japan has long 
been working diligently as a member 
of various international fishery organi¬ 
zations. Japan has also devoted many 
long years to research and survey work 
besides investing a great deal of money 
to develop new fishing 
^^Bgfgrounds. Such earnest efforts 
and achievements, we be- 
riii^Mk ii eve , should be properly 
recognized in the es- • 
JN|H||^^^^^tablishment of any 

new order of -the. 

'' f ' we can win ■ 

' - v;; , your under- 

'; w^^standing on 
^P^3^^this point. 
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By Paul Wohl 
Special to 

Hie Christian Science Monitor 


The cool reception Moscow gave French President Glscard 
d'Estalng recently contrasts rtiarply with the organized 
enthusiasm that had greeted toe state and party delegation of 
East Germany just some days earlier. 

It points up the political significance of the East German 
visit and the new Soviet-East German treaty of Oct. 8. 
Seasoned observers see the treaty as a reaffirmation of the 
Brezhnev doctrine of 1968 which served as a pretext for the 
Warsaw Pact’s occupation of Czechoslovakia. 

The essential theme of the "doctrine" is that toe Soviet 
Union and the entire socialist (Communist) community have 
the right and the obligation to Intervene wherever they 
consider that (he socialist system Is threatened. 

Article 8 of the Soviet-East German treaty extends the 
Warsaw Pact’s obligation of mutual aid beyond an aggression 
in Europe. Henceforth the East Germans are bound to fight at 
Moscow's side in Aria as well. 

The Soviets have always wanted the entire bloc to accept 
such a commitment. 

The preamble to the treaty says it “corresponds to toe baric 
interests ... of the entire socialist community and serves a 
further rapprochement of the socialist nations.” It obviously 
transcends strictly bilateral Soviet-East German relations. 

The reception given the East Germans and the new treaty, 
plus the attendant publicity, are a warning to Western powers 
not to tamper with the political setup in East Germany. 

Article 7 of the new treaty states that West Berlin “is not 
part of the Federal Republic of Germany and cannot be 
governed by the Federal Republic' 

This formulation is more categoric than similar provisions 
of the 1971 agreement between the U.S.S.R. and the three 
Western allies - the United States, France and Britain. In 
recent weeks the Soviets have repeatedly protested against 
meetings held in West Berlin under the auspices of the 
Federal Republic. 

The ohjective of the new treaty thus may be to justify East 
German measures aimed at separating West Berlin com¬ 
pletely from West Germany. 

Significantly all major East German leaders were in the 
delegation visiting Moscow, and they missed East Berlin’s 
•il)servjinc«*s of the Germ an Dei oner idle Repnh lie's national 
luihdiiy. 

Their visit to Moscow was preceded by a five-day visit of an 
East German military delegation and by a session of the East 
German party plenum. 

The French President was made to visit Soviet rites relating 
to the past century but the East German leaders were taken to 
the modern industrial centers of the Urals and to Stalingrad. 
Wherever they went, huge crowds assembled in demonstra¬ 
tive greeting, whereas the French delegation drove through 
empty streets. It seems an apt illustration of the new turn of 
Sovletpolicy. 


E. bloc energy seminar 


By Eric Bourne 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Varna, Bulgaria 

A high-level scientific and research consortium linking East 
and West has for the first time conducted a fully International 
seminar in one of its Communist member countries. 

In remarks opening the recent meeting here of the 
International Institute for Applied Systems Analysis (IIASA), 
the organization’s acting director, Dr. Roger Levien of the 
United States, stressed the consortium's commitment to two- 
way communications and wider participation. Dr. Levien 
formerly was associated with the Rand Corporation. 

IIASA was founded three years ago with 12 member states 
— six from the West. Japan, and five East-bloc countries, 
Austria and Hungary have sfnce. jdnedjjie organ Ization. The / 
t Unitod States and the UJS.S.R; contribute moriof ltob«dgeL : 

The ftnir^day seminar, which ended Oct. 25 focused on 
energy and water systems. These are Just two of the eleven 
major projects the Institute currently is studying. 

IIASA Is concerned with developing a livable environment 
■ for the population of 10 billion that experts predict the world 
will have within toe next 100 years. The preseht world 
population Is 4 billion. > • ; 

The Institute Is studying the depletion of the worlds 
resources and acceptable and economical alternatives. It has 
to think big, as It is thinking In terrrih Of 20 oT 40 years or mwre^ : 

population & iObitoon west ill shallhave a tremendous global 


’ problem,” says Wolf Hafele, West German deputy leader of. 
thpHASA energy projipch Hia gfoup is only halfway torOq^ 

• its Adject — estimating future needs arid studying options a*-- •; - 
. the wqrld ; moves’ on5 from coal, (although reserves > •• *•> 
; 1 estimated to be Oddquaith for Antither aeven renturiesKand ; t 














India alarmed by new power Communists make major 
alignment on its flanks strides in Himalayan state 


By Mohan Ram 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

New Delhi 

A new diplomatic axis is emerging in South 
Asia — and India and the Soviet Union are not 
happy about it. 

The axis extends from Pakistan on the 
western end, through Bangladesh, to China on 
the east, In a matter of weeks China and 
Bangladesh will have diplomatic ties — 
something the Pakistanis are claiming major 
credit for having brought about. For its part, 
Pakistan established diplomatic ties with 
Bangladesh, its former eastern wing, Jn 
February, 1974, and was the first nation to 
recognize the new government in Dacca after 
the coup of last Aug. 15 that overthrew Sheikh 
Mujlbur Rahman. 

China's decision to recognize Bangladesh 
raised hopes of a thaw in Peking-New Delhi 
relations. But earlier this month Indian Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi charged China with 
interfering in her country's internal affairs. 
She said the Chinese “have been instigating 
some of our people on the borders. We have 
recovered Chinese arms and books from 
people who have been encouraged to go 
across* undertake guerrilla training, and 
come back. This interference has been contin¬ 
uing." 

Mrs. Gandhi obviously was referring to 
rebels along India's northeastern frontier, 
specifically in Nagaland and Mizoram where 
secessionist movements have long troubled 
the New Delhi government. 

Peking's ambassador in Bangladesh, in 
effect, will establish a Chinese presence 
between New Delhi and the troublesome 
provinces, which are connected to the rest of 
India by a neck of land across the northern 
border of Bangladesh. 



Teng: a dire warning 

Moreover, observers in New Delhi are 
puzzling over recent Chinese pronouncements 
that would seem to signal a certain unpre¬ 
dictability in Peking's posture over South 
Asia. 

Chinese Foreign Minister Chiao Kuan-hua 
said at the United Nations that "what charac¬ 
terizes the current world situation irfdecidedly 
not an Irreversible process of detente but the 
approaching danger of a new world war.” 
Vice-Premier Teng Hsiao-ping later echoed 
the theme, saying "the Chinese people must 
get prepared in every way against the growing 
danger of a new world war.” 

This theme would seem to mean that a thaw 
in Chinese-Indian relations will not happen 
soon. In addition, the Chinese press has been 
keeping up an attack of its own on India's 
policies and government. 

However, India still does not perceive a 
military threat from China, despite reports of 
a new Chinese nuclear missile base in Tibet, 
building of strategic roads across Tibet to the 
Indian border, and a strengthened commu¬ 
nications network that extends all the way to 
Kashmir in India's north. 


Taiwan: easing clampdown? 


By Hrnhniannml Misliru 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Kutniinidii. Nepal 

A number of observers of (he Nepal political 
scene are concerned thnt their country may be 
going communist. 

The reason for their fears is an expected 
new cabinet in which King Hlremlru is likely 
to serve as his own prime minister. Informed 
sources say that discussions on the formation 
of such a cabinet have reached an advanced 
stage. 

A Royal Constitutional Reform Commission 
lias been impaneled to recoin mend changes in 
the administrailve structure of this tiny 
Himalayan country. The commission's find¬ 
ings are due soon, and some of them are 
expected to be favorable to Uie communist 
cause. Once the commission’s work is finished 
and has been reviewed by the King, the 
Cabinet will step aside in favor of a new one. 

The prospect of a new cabinet has dis¬ 
appointed both democrats and royalists in 
Nepal. Neither group represents a formal 
political party because the country has none. 
Nevertheless, only one royalist is thought to be 
a candidate for the new cabinet. No Democrat 
is said to be on the list. 

On the other hand, the communists appear 
to have been making political gains since they 
energetically sought to share power in Uic 
1960s with the late King Moiiendra only to tie 
rebuffed. King Bircndra's actions seem to 
indicate that he is not opposed to sharing 
power as his father was. 

Last year a group of the country's top 
political personalities got together to hold a 
series of discussions, ostensibly to draft 
suggestions for helping the panchayat (pnrly- 
less) system of government work more 
smoothly. At the end of these meetings a 
resolluion was passed, but instead of offering 
suggestions, it branded the panchayat system 
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n failure and called for a national poliifci 
forum. 

The resolution annoyed King Bireudra, and, 
as a result, former Foreign Minister Kiaikesi 
Shah was obliged to leave the country - 
apparently with the blessing of the comm, 
nists. The communists are said to have told 
ihe King (hat Mr. Shah, a prominent deav- 
crat, was responsible for the resolution. 

With the King thus nnnoyed at politiciaab 
general, it npjxsircd the new conummsl 
advances might have received a setback. But 
when die Royal f'onstilulinnal Reform Com¬ 
mission was announced, a prominent comma- 
nisi was listed us one of its members. 

Further, the commission's report is said to 
suggest constitutional status for o communist- 
dominated back-tn-the-villages campaign 
committee. Kcprcscnativus of this commute* 
would thus he eligible for Cabinet posts. 

Democrats fear that once communists haw 
gained seals of power they will lx- difficult to 
remove. Indeed, some communists reported^ 
have served notice thnt "once we establish 
ourselves, wo can dictate terms." 


By William Armbriuter 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Taiwan may be easing its clampdown on 
political activity, If recent events since the 
passing of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek are any 
Indication: 

• Two issues have appeared in the Taiwan 
Political Review, a new monthly Journal 
whose editors include Kang Ning-hstang, an 
outspoken independent legislator. Thus far the 
government of Premier Chiang Ching-kuo, 
General Chiang's son, has taken no action 
against it. 

• LI Ao, former editor of a now -suppressed 
literary magazine, and seven other political 
prisoners have had their sentences commuted 
by a special military tribunal. This follows a 
general amnesty last July In which more than 
200 political prisoners were released or had 
their sentences lightened, including Albert 
Yuan, former correspondent for the French 
news agency, Agence France-Presse, who had 
been in jail for 12 years. * 

• The government hasallowed Chen Yu-hsi, 

a former political prisoner with a master's 
degree from the University of Hawaii, to 
return to the United States following a 
personal appeal on. bis behalf, by- * .Hawaiian . 
congressmani. 1 , -V 

It is probably too'early to tell Whether these 
cases indicate a genuine move toward liber¬ 
alization ot are simply gestures' to placate 
domestic — a ikJ especially foreign — public 
opinion. 

A respected local intellectual contends that 
the government’s handling of the LI Ao and - 
Chen Yu-hsi cases cannot be considered part 
of a trend toward liberalization. He nqtes that - 
the support from Hawaii for Mr. Chen and the - 
concern over Mr. Li expressed by Amnesty 
International came at a time When Taiwan's 
political fortunes were fn decline. Other-, 
political prisoners who are not well known 
abroad may not bp so likely to receive such 
favorable treatment, he says. . 

Others say the new more liberal govern-' 
ment posture may simply be a way to make an 
auspicious start following an Important ha* 




tional turning point - the passing of General 
Chiang. 

The Taiwan Political Review is the fourth in 
a series of dissenting magazines that have 
appeared in Taiwan over the last two decades. 
Tl»e others all were eventually suppressed. In 
the first issue an article by Mr. Kang asserted 
that persons who are not members of the 
Nationalist Party, or Kuomlntang, do not have 
an equal opportunity to achieve high govern¬ 
ment positions. 

Mr. Chen, who has twice studied in Hawaii, 
has been in and out of trouble with the Taiwan 
Government since 1966 for writing leftist 
articles, taking part in demonstrations against 
the Vietnam war, and reading the works of 
Chairman Mao Tsc-tung. An organization 
known as the Friends of Chen Yu-hsi has been 
active f n his behalf in Hawaii for the last seven i 
years. 
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Fourth year of martial law in Philippines 


Dictator Marcos ponders ‘some form of elections’ 


By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moniln 

President Ferdinand E Marcos enters his 
fourth year of martial law in a relaxed mood, 
obviously enjoying his work and clearly intent 
uoon sticking to the pnth of authoritarian 
government, which he has chosen for the 
Philippines. 

Thoe W ere impressions gathered from an 
interview of well over nn hour with Mr. 
Marcos at Hie Malacanang Palace, the Presi¬ 
dent's official residence in the capital. 

Mr. Marcos declared that in the three years 
since he imposed martial law the threats to his 
government from both the Left, meaning the 
Maoist-style guerrilla fighters of the New 
People’s Army, and the Right have been 
"practically eliminated.” 

The Philippine President depicted the Mus¬ 
lim rebellion in the south as still posing a 
threat to the stability of the country. But he 
aserted that there was little fighting going on 
there at the moment, thanks to a cease-fire 
declared by the government and to a large 
number of surrenders on the part of the 
rebels. 

Having described his opponents nn all sides 
as drastically weakened, Mr. Marcus was 


asked when it might be possible to lift martial 
law. 

The original justification Tor the imposition 
of martial law was the threat of chaos, 
revolution, and conspiracy against the govern¬ 
ment. 

But Mr. Marcos Indicated that the lifting of 
martial luw would depend not only on the 
control of revoutionarles, secessionists, and 
conspirators but also on economic questions. 

"... We would have to answer such ques¬ 
tions as how long is this economic crisis going 
to last? " said Mr. Marcos. * ‘When will there be 
an end to this recession? To thfe inflation that 
seems to threaten the world?” 

The President said that he is willing to 
experiment with some form of elections at the 
local level, but he clearly does not want to 
return to the national elections of the free- 
swinging variety that prevailed under the old 
American-style democracy, which he brought 
to an end three years ago. 

"I would like to see if we can conduct some 
form of elections without the evils of the 
elections conducted under the old society — 
the corruption, the coercion, the cheating, the 
use of government funds, and the hoopla and 
everything else," he said. 

"It is my feeling that where there is any 


lack of consensus or there is controversy as to 
who should be the leader in any locality, we 
should throw this to the people and ex- ^ 
periment as to whether we now have the 
capability to conduct a good clean election, at 
least locally," he said, 

On the subject of American bases in the 
Philippines, Mr. Marcos said that his govern¬ 
ment was "finalizing the details” of Ub 
position in preparation for negotiations that 
would alter the status of the bases. 

"What we would like to do is convert all 
American bases into Philippine bases and 
eliminate all signs of extra-terrltorlality 
...he said. 

But he also made It clear that this would 
mean continuing to have an American naval 
and Air Force presence in the Philippines 
sufficient to maintain the current balance of 
military power in this part of the world. 

Asked what the Chinese attitude toward the 
U.S. bases in the Philippines had been when 
he visited Peking last June, Mr. Marcos said 
that the Chinese refused to discuss the 
question. 

"1 tried to get them to talk about the 
American bases but they studiously kept quiet 
about it," he said. 





By Sven Simon 


Marcos: fewer threats now 
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William and EmUy Hards (al left); Wendy Yoahimura (below, left): Patricia Hears! (In center and above right); and SLA group (below right) 

A credo for Patricia Hearst? 

‘Revolutionary feminist’ document disclosed— 
reportedly written by captured SLA members 


By Frederic A. Morllz 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

San Francisco 

A long-term, theoretical "revolutionary 
feminist" writing project by women members 
of the so-called "Symblonese Liberation 
Army" was interrupted by the Sept. 18 arrest 
of Patricia Hearst and other SLA fugitives, 
according to a communique signed by "sisters 
of the Symblonese Liberation Army" and 
indirectly made available to this newspaper. 

Although the document makes no specific 
claim to present Miss Hearst’s past or present 
views, it may shed some light on hor thinking 
at the time of her arrest, according to the 
source who provided access to the document. 

In transcripts of tapes made of jail-cell 
conversations with visitors, Miss Hearst was 
quoted as declaring herself a "revolutionary 
feminist." Miss Hearst’s former companion 
Emily Harris is expected to stress her strong 
feminist views In her courtroom defense. 

( The contents of the typed document re¬ 
ceived by mail appear authentic and are 
apparently from SLA women still at large, 
according to this newspaper’s source. The 
source has participated in the “Bay Area 
Research Collective," the group which has 
reprinted and distributed past SLA writings. 

Others identified as group participants 
include James Kilgore, reportedly wanted in 
connection with an April, 1975, SLA Sacra¬ 


mento bank robbery, and Kathleen and Jose¬ 
phine Sollah, reportedly Bought for helping to 
shelter Miss Hearst and other captured 
fugitives. 

According to the writers, the document 
contains preliminary ideas for a much longer 
work that the Sept. 18 arrest makes “impos¬ 
sible to carry out at this time.” But the 
communique asserts the need to explain the 
thinking of SLA women to fight the Image, 
allegedly presented by the “pig media,” of 
revolutionary women as “emptyheaded gun- 
caressing automatons." 

Stating that- the object is to end a cultural 
syBtem relegating women to'dependency, the 
document calls for “feedback" from other 
feminist organizations. 

Proclaiming that the “liberation of women 
and revolution are inextricably entwined," 
the communique declares that "fighting for 
revolution with a gun in hand is not just a 
man's game.” It argues that the origins of 
“revolutionary feminism” date back to the 
pre-Civil War abolitionist movement. 

While the communique warns that “sisters" 
must guard against male domination even in 
revolutionary movements, it also declares that 
women revolutionaries should "never take a 
completely separatist stand," but should 
instead teach men to recognize their own 
mistakes and weaknesses. 

“Armed propaganda is our main focus 
. now," declares the communique, adding that | 
.media, coverage .of.'larmed acUon&’^wiUl,.help. | 

I NOW AVAILABLE I 


educate “the people" by exposing the "deca¬ 
dent, blood-thirsty, Imperialistic nature of the 
ruling class and Its government." 

In the solitude of a San Mateo County jnil 
cell, Patricia Hearst now lias had more Minn a 
month to consider her attitude toward such 
views. 

But there Is still no public sign If she will 
continue to proclaim “revolutionary feminist" 
loyalties at the risk of alienating a jury and 
drawing a stiff prison term — or testify UmL 
she was a victim of her SLA captors. 

Defense attorney Albert Johnson has re¬ 
fused to say whether his client has agreed Lu 
testify as a victim, on grounds that that Is a 
privileged lawycr-cliont question. lie says ho 
will oppose any effort to have Miss Hearst 
cross-examined aL the Nov. 4 hearing. 

But the continuing defense strategy of delay 
indicates that so far Miss Hearsl has refused 
to turn against her former companions, a 
number of experts suggest. 
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Senator Bayh 
has an eye on 
the presidency 

By I iodfrey Spel ling Jr. 

Stuff r’om-.sjKmdeniof 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Asserting that he will "bring hack moral 
leadership to the While tlnu.se,” Sen. Birch 
Bayh has joined tin* crowd of nine who now 
have declared for tin* Democratic presidents 
nomination. 

To identify himself from the Olliers the still- 
youngish Senator will stress those points 

He is convinced (hat he is the one man in th 
parly who can bring together all elcmenii- 
particularly the regulars, the labor lea!®, 
and the young people. 

He puts himself, ideologically, in the middle 
of the spectrum within the Democratic Party 
or, os one or his aides put it. ‘perhaps very 
slightly to the left of middle." The “center 
position" lie has shown on issues, reflected in 
his voting record, is just right, he believes, to 
allow him to pull the party together. 

Political observers here see the Senator 
possessing possible star quality. Some believe 
lie could well go "all the way." 

It is recalled that in t!»72, when he stepped 
nut of the race for the nomination beeaused 
his wife's illness. Senator Bayh was befog 
taken seriously ;ls a candidate who might.well 
gain the nominal ion. Some here are convinced 
that, had he stayed in, Mr. Bayh would tat 
beaten out George McGovern. 

Mr. Bayh is considered h persuasta 
speaker. His wife, Mnrvella. is thought by 
many In be the host campaigner among the 
candidates' wives. Should Mrs Buyh take la 
the stump - us she has in senatorial races la 
Indiana, she could do much to forward be | 
husbund'R candidacy. ■ 

The other declared candidates are S vs 
Henry M. Jackson, and Lloyd Hcntsen,Jinur<: 

•'al ter, Fred Harris, Terry Sanford, R.S* 
gent Shrivcr, U.S. Hep Morris K. Udali,^ 
Pennsylvania Gov. Mi I loti J. Slinpp. 

Senator Bayh said Met. 21 that he « 
miming for president "to once again estnbBi 
excellence as the American standard." Then 
wns a ring of John F. Kennedy in ^ 
statement. 

In developing his theme of returning moral 
leadership to the While House, the Senatof 
said t hla in Indianapolis: 

“Moral leadership demands not the fojjj* 
Hint (no many Jobs will muse Inflation but the 
conviction Unit ton few jobs will cause humo 
suffering. - . 

“Moral leadership demands the nQU«j" 
commitment Mint every man and womwi w° 
wauls In work will have a Job." 
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U.S. agency snoops on not-so-private private cables 


By Peter C. Sliiarl 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

The newesL battleground over government 
.•snooping" may be private cablegrams nnd 

Telex messages. , .. 

Such eavesdropping is being investigated by 
the U S justice Department and committees 
in both houses of Congress ~ so far without a 

^RepSa S. Ahzug < l> > of New York says a 
six-week investigation by the staff of the 
subcommittee she chairs reveals that the 
suoer-secret National Security Agency tNSAi 
JTifcrfedfiral Bureau of Investigation for 30 


andthfiTTedfiral Bureau or Investigation for 30 
vesrs "regularly intercepted nnd copied” 
overseas cables and Telex communications. 

fliis monitoring, she charges, nuiy violate 
federal communications laws and con¬ 
stitutional privacy guarantees. 


Subcommittee sources say federal in¬ 
telligence agents in Washington and New York 
intercepted nontelephoned messages sent to 
certain countries and foreign embassies. Tar¬ 
get nntions are believed to have included 
Communist states, as well as allies such as 
Israel and Mexico. 

The NSA and FBI reportedly received 
cooperation from American telephone and 
cable companies. Some firms arc said to have 
permitted blnnkct examination of nil cable 
traffic, while others culled certain requested 
communications. 

The Abzug subcommittee investigation in¬ 
cluded the overseas communications oper¬ 
ations of RCA, ITT, and Western Union, plus 
American Telephone & Telegraph. 

An aide says investigators "believe" the 
eavesdropping now has ended. 

Such a 30-year monitoring operation, if 
confirmed, would predate the CIA’s admitted 


mail-opening program. And it would involve a House officials, over making its Investigation 
massive store of information, with over 24 public. 

million transoceanic telegrams sent in 1973 Successful pressure to postpone public open- 
alone. ing-day hearings scheduled for October 23 

The subcommittee headed by Represents- came personally from Attorney General Ed- 
tive Abzug — one of Congress’s most vocal ward H. Levi, presidential counselor John O. 
critics of government intelligence-gathering Marsh Jr., NASA director Lewis Allen, and 
techniques — is locked into a struggle, within Assistant Defense Secretary for Intelligence 
itself and with top Intelligence and White AlbertC. Hall. 


New Yorkers rally to city’s rescue 


By (ii-urge Muncyhun 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

New York 
It isn’t easy for Mayor 
Abraham D. Beame and 
other New Yorkers to be 


optimistic these days — but 
many arc. 

Mayor Beame himself says 
there has been too much 
"bad mouthing” about the 
city, and an increasing num¬ 
ber of New Yorkers are start¬ 
ing to speak up in defense of 
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the “Big Apple” — stressing 
its bright spots instead of Its 
problems. 

Some 1,000 letters a week 
arrive at city hall from 
across the U.S., most ex¬ 
pressing sympathy and sup¬ 
port for the Mayor and the 
city. Some letter writers en¬ 
close a few dollars for the 
city: one couple sent $1,000 
with theirs. 

Several entertainers have 
offered to hold a telethon to 
help the city raise money, a 
proposal that is still being 
talked about. 

Another group led by 
Queens assemblyman Joseph 
Lisa staged a World War II 
type of bond drive. Singing 
popular songs from the big- 
band era and one particular 
favorite called "I Believe in 
New York City," the group 
staged a rally last week seek¬ 
ing lo convince the Municipal 
Assistance Corporation to sell 
bonds in the denominations 
i of $50 and $100. The lowest 
den om inalion now being sold 
is %\ .two 

Thru- are no lack of sug¬ 
gestions being pul forward 
by civfc groups, business or¬ 
ganizations, retired execu¬ 
tives, and the like for solving 
the city’s problems. City offi¬ 
cials now think they have 
enough financing to survive 
until Dec. 1, but after that the 
consensus here is that only 
some form of federal backing 
will keep the city from de¬ 
faulting. 

For Mayor Beame the bud¬ 
get crisis has been a personal 
blow that has consumed vir¬ 
tually all of his lime since the 
crunch began last spring. 
Following his first budget 
cuts in July, he has gone 
from one weekly crisis to 
another. 

Close observers of the 
Mayor are astonished at his 
stamina. Repeated emer¬ 
gencies in connection with, 
the budget crisis have kept 
him at tough negotiating ses- 
sjons until 3 a.m., but- In¬ 
variably heisback at his desk : 

-A:.,-.-; - W , 

- Thb t Mfaypr, • who was • .v. 
elected on a cam paign pledge 
lo add more policemen to the 
city force and to keep rapid • 
Irahsil fares at 35 cents, has 
instead been forced to cut 
pol.icettieri and raise subway : 

•-* fqirfefc to 5ff cents. - ; V • 

A graduate of the tuition-' 

■ free CityL'ijhiveriity' of New : 

Yotky■ theiMayor.rtq^ must 
oversee- sharp budgets, cup l.; 

< ati| the institution ojf f$eS ol; j 
hisalih& mater. ' ; ‘V ", 


./„• Jinny :;bf his powers' /as'^l 4 ; 

. rdaypr liaVe bBEn taken over ■ 1 [ •; 


»^37 . Jv' 
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‘No smoking’ is good business 


By Clay tan Jones 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The dollar-and-cents value of clean air for 
nonsmokers is beginning to make sense in U.S. 
businesses and restaurants. 

Workers are more efficient and customers 
return to restaurants where cigarette smoking 
has been banned or discouraged, report a 
growing number of companies and establish¬ 
ments. 

And many companies are even giving extra 
pash to nonsmokers — an incentive for 
smokers to quit and clear the air for fellow 
nonsmoking workers. 

For instance, a $20 bonus arrives each 
mouth for nonsmoking workers at a savings 
bank in Birmingham, Alabama. This financial 
windfall for nonsmokers has cut the number of 
smokers to less than 15 out of 150 employees 
and created cleaner offices. - 
A glass company in Phoenix, Arizona, 
deducts $30 a month from the' paychecks of 
smokers who volunteer for a new program. If 
smokers kick the habit for a year, they get 
double their money back — a $360 fringe 
benefit for quitting. Those who fail get back 
only their own money. 

"We’re getting less absenteeism and more 
energy,” reports Eugene Kadish, president of 
Standard Glass Company. “We tried a flat-out 


ban on smoking in the office but it just didn't 
work." 

A snoking ban recently created a labor 
dispute at the Hershey chocolate factory in 
Hershey, Pennsylvania. About 500 workers 
held a four-hour work stoppage in July to 
protest a ban on smoking in washrooms and a 
requirement to smoke in designated areas. 
The issue remains unresolved. 

H costs the George W. Dahl Company of 
Bristol, Rhode Island, more than $8,000 a year 
to pay its nonsmokers $3 a week to refrain. But 
the increased productivity from healthy and 
busy workers justifies the expense, says a 
company spokesman. 

At (he Leslie Manufacturing and Supply 
Company in Bloomington, Minnesota, smok¬ 
ing employees are paid $7 a week to quit based 
on the estimated cost of a two-pack-a-day 
habit at 50 cents a pack. 

With less smoking, says Leslie J. Renner, 
the company's president, ‘There is not as 
much loss of time from lighting up, opening 
the windows to let out the smoke, and all the 
.. . things that are done around the ashtray." 

Other businesses, such as the Austad Com¬ 
pany of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, make a flat 
payment of $100 to smokers to help them quit. 
President Oscar Austad says it has become 
company policy to protect the rights of 
nonsmokers to breath clean air. 


The National Restaurant Association 
(NRA) reports more and more restaurants in 
the U.S. are segregating smokers ami non- 
smokers. 

In April. Minnesota liecaine the first state to 
force restaurants to open nonsmoking sec¬ 
tions. Similar bills ore pending in 17 other 
states. 

The NRA upposcs such legislative moves. 
Rather, it is encouraging restaurant owners to 
consider the market value of eutering to 
nonsmokers, who happen to be a majority in 
the U.S. 

In Chicago, for instance, customers are 
willing to wait over 30 minutes to get a table at 
a North Side restaurant, the Brewery, which 
recently announced a nonsmokers section. 

In Reno, Nevada, a big night spot called 
Harrah's Club now opens up its prime seats at 
shows to nonsmokers. Harrah’s also recently 
picked up a $500 tab for a two-week, stop¬ 
smoking course that each of its smoking 
executives was asked to enroll in. 

At first, restaurant owners think nonsmok¬ 
ing sections bring less cash in Ups and 
drinking money. But, say restaurant owners 
with nonsmokers areas, more cash flows in as 
nonsmokers, usually with families, eat more 
food and in less time than smoking customers 
who may take up table time with post-meal 
light-ups. 


Illegal aliens 
breach borders 

Hy a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Curbing the growth of AmeriS^fc 
alien population, now estimated atBmillC 
12 million, hits become more difficult tha 
ever according to those charged withT 
enforcement job w 

Adding lo the pressure to do a belter and 
swifter job of ferreting out these ills*] 
foreigners is this country's high unempw 
ment and a fresh flood of overseas V |%« 
expected next year for America’s bicentennial 
celebration. 

Yet Immigration and Nnturalizalioo Ser¬ 
vice (INSi enforcement personnel say ifc 
Rtifi.oou illegal aliens nabbed lost year isefa 
lo their "saturation” point. They say 
held lwck by present budget, man^ 
legal, and even management restraints. 

While it is true, for instance, that $30raffia 
has been added to this year's INS budget, mij 
18? new enforcement positions have be® 
created and training lakes at least (wo yean 
Employees say a doubling of the present ljffl 
on the border patrol force is needed to make i 
substantial dent on the problem.Stressing Uui 
it covers 6,000 miles of U.S. border, Nod 
Doran, an INS deportation officer, says a 
estimated 2,000 illegal aliens a night pour la 
over one 18-milc stretch . 
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No-nonsense Vorster plays it tough on guerrilla raids 


By Humphrey Tyler 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cape Town 

South African Prime Minister John Vorster 
isitcting decisively to reinforce his image as 
the strong man In southern Africa. 

His troops have avenged the killing of nine 
oeopie in Uie northern area of South-West 
Sea iNamibia) by attacking two guerrilla 
camps believed lo he across Ihc border in 
inaola and killing seven guerrillas. Anil he 
has humbled Hhodcslu's Ian Smith, by requir- 
inti him to make a public apology in Pretoria, 
fra Wb criticism of Mr. Vorstcr's peace 
' inUlativesln southern Africa. 

The South African Government has not 
admitted in so many words that ils troops 
croaed into Angola to avenge the guerrilla 
killings, but it seems inevitable that this is so: 
There are no guerrilla bases in South-West 
Africa. 

The government dearly intends the tough 
reprisal to be seen ns a clear warning to any 
group thinking of taking on South Africa in a 
fight. 


(South Africa has administered the former 
German colony of South-West Africa since 
World War 1. It has retained control of the 
territory in defiance of United Nations resolu¬ 
tions catling for self-determination there.) 

South African Minister of Defense P. W. 
Botha told a public meeting that "we will not 
allow our borders to be violated. These people 
who are hostile lo South Africa must not cross 
our borders to murder people living together 
in pence." 

And the Prime Minister warned Hint he 
would lake "ruthless action" against any "evil 
infiltrators." 

Both warnings are seen os u clear indication 
that raiders would be pursued and eliminated, 
wherever they fled. 

Because it is a message backed by the most 
modern and most powerful defense force in 
Africa, Mr. Vorster hopes it will be considered 
soberly and carefully by any neighboring 
countries that might be tempted Lo allow 
opponents of the South African Government to 
set up military bases on their soil. 

At the same time the South African Govern¬ 
ment has repealed that it will act only if 
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provoked, and that it regards international 
boundaries as sacrosanct. 

The implication is that the same respect 
must be given iLs own boundaries. 

Mr. Vorster’s insistence that Rhodesian 
Prime Minister lan Smith fly to Pretoria to 
npolngizc for questioning Gn a television 
interview) the effectiveness of South Africa’s 
peace offensive in southern Africa — in which 
It has collaborated closely with Zambia, and 
also with Botswana, Tanzania, and Mozam¬ 
bique — is part of hi a new lough stance. 

Mr. Vorster was insisting that he would 
allow nothing, and nobody, to compromise the 
so-called detente operation, because he gen¬ 
uinely wants friends in Africa. 

At the same time, by humbling Mr. Smith, 
he was telling the rest of southern Africa that 
when the chips are down, it is ultimately South 
Africa that calls the tune and nobody else. 

Although Mr. Smith has been considerably 
put out, the expectation here is that all this 
will help increase the growing, if sometimes 
grudging, respect for Mr. Vorster in nearby 
black Africa as a man who keeps his word and 
who acts, when the occasion demands it, with 
speed and determination. 
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Vorster: 'ruthless action* 
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Food shortage 
hits Luanda 

By Henry S. Heyward 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Luanda, Angola 
As independence day approaches, Angola's 
list of shortages seems to grow longer and 
more intense. 

Food is increasingly scarce in this big 
capital city on the Atlantic coast. Local whites 
claim virtually all restaurants now are closed. 
The main hotel'll dining room still functions 
fairly well, providing a haven for foreign 
visitors, but technically it is available only for 
hotel guests. 


In the countryside nearby, food also is in 
short supply as white fanners and marketmen 
leave the country and traditional distribution 
routes evaporate. 

The shortage of doctors and professional 
men long has caused concern. 

To some extent this is perhaps expectable in 
a nation where control is about to shift from 
white men to black. But these increasingly 
ominous shortages also symbolize the casual 
lack of planning that is attending Angola's 
emergence into self-government. 

For much that this new nation will need 
desperately after independence day Nov. 11, 
now is being lost, wasted, or destroyed due to 
Inexperience on the part of the blacks and 
Indifference on the part of the Portuguese 
authorities. 

It already is very late to save the white 
industrial and professional skills needed here. 


and only a few are willing to mnke an effort us 
a defeatist attitude predoni inates. 

“The government should linvc started ut 
least a year ago to encourage some whites to 
stay on and contribute their special skills to 
the new Angolan regime," an American relief 
man asserted. 

One British firm is trying to persuade white 
residents to do just that, but indications are 
that most people arc unwilling to commit 
themselves until they are certain how whites 
will be treated after independence. Mean¬ 
while they prefer lo stay limber. 

“It's a shame," mused a local businessman, 
“for work on modern office and apartment 
buildings in Luanda to come to a halt because 
there are no more white supervisors for the 
black workers. Those structures will be 
needed. They should not merely be left In 


looters or squatters become nol>ody cares " 

The same applies to the increasing numh*. 
of derelict cars that litter the streets It 
be n long time before now vehicles 
available for Angola, so the present ones ar! 
more essential than ever. m 

Lutuulans drive recklessly, as if a dented 
fender were too minor to think about. * 

Small children play happily all day in 
abandoned cars, quickly reducing them to 
wrecks. Larger boys strip off any useful parts 
for resale. 

Only a handful of Ihosc persons committed 
to staying on are worrying about how to keen 
computers, bnnking, communications, public 
utilities, and transport services operative 
crops harvested, and curgoes moving in and 
nut. Others nre too busy with their own 
problems or arc too discouraged. 
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Mobutu stresses national solidarity 


Zairian leader back in saddle after coup bid 


Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Kinshasa, Zaire 
Zaire's President Mobutu Sese Seko has 
lesumed active leadership of the country now 
that the men said to have plotted to overthrow 
him last June have been tried and sentenced. 

Once again he is chairing the 10-member 
executive council and the 31-member political 
bureau after a summer of withdrawn! "to 
measure the frankness and sincerity of his 

collaborators." 

In early September, 32 military and civilian 
officials were convicted by a specially ap¬ 
pointed military court. From their names 
most appeared to have come from tribal 

K A t 



regions (mainly the Kasai) long opposed to 
General Mobutu and his tribe, the Bandaka. 

Seven received death sentences. They in¬ 
cluded: Col. Omba Pene Bunga, General 
Mobutu's personal secretary; Gen. Fallu 
Sumbu, military attache In Washington until 
last spring; Gen. Utshudi Wembolenga, head 
of the Army's C Division stationed in the 
region of the capital; Gen. Katsuva wa 
Kaslvwlru, chief of the land forces and a 
member of the political bureau; and Col. 
Mpika Ntoya zi Bkero, an Israeli-trained 
paratrooper. These sentences have not been 
carried out. 

Twenty-five others received sentences rang¬ 
ing from six months to 22 years. 

When the plot was first disclosed In the 
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official Kinshasa press last June, allegations 
were made that the Central Intelligence 
Agency was involved, and General Mobutu 
expelled U.S. Ambassador Deane R. Hinton 
and recalled Zaire’s envy from Washington. 

In an impassioned speech to crowds gath¬ 
ered at the May 20 stadium the Zairian 
president denounced the ingratitude of two 
military conspirators educated "abroad" (in 
the U.S.) and of Colonel Omba, his personal 
secretary, who had given information "into 
the hands of strangers." 

The editor of Saiongo, me of the two official 
newspapers, assured Americans working In 
Zaire of friendship and good faith as long as 
they obeyed the country's laws. A subsequent 
article said more lower officers than higher 


were involved in the plot “because the CIA 
can recruit them more easily.” 

Over the summer, however, references to 
the coup failed to mention the U.S. or the CIA. 

Since Ambassador Hinton's expulsion for¬ 
mer U.S. Ambassador to Zaire Sheldon B. 
Vance has paid several visits to Kinshasa In an 
attempt to Improve relations. 

When the verdicts were announced. General 
Mobutu declared himself satisfied because, he 
said, the conspirators had found it difficult to 
succeed In a coup through a popular uprising 
(even less with a fraction of the Army) thanks 
to the Popular Revolutionary Movement 
(Zaire's single political movement to which 
every citizen belongs from birth). 
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Postage up, Australians cut back on mail 


By Ronald Vickers 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Sydney, Australia 

Aunt Agatha — her letter says — “will not 
be sending any Christmas cards this year. I 
simply cannot afford it. 11 

With domestic postage now costing 19 cents 
for Christmas cards and 23 cents for standard 
letters, thousands of other Australians also are 
pruning their mailing lists — or scrapping 
them altogether. A 32 percent drop In the 
number of Christmas cards Is expected this 
year — a direct result of the Increase in 
postage rates. 

And, since the cost of mailing an ordinary 
letter has been hiked by BO percent, the Post 
Office expects a 12 percent overall decline in 
usage as businesses find other ways of corre¬ 
sponding and reducing their postal com¬ 
mitments. 

The steep Increases in mailing costs were 
caused by the Labor government's recent 
refusal to subsidize communication services 
any longer. Now that the government insists 
on a " user pays" principle Australia has one of 
the most expensive postal services in the 
world. 

Reaction has been quick — and critical — 
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especially from the business community, 
which accounts for 75 percent of all mail in 
Australia. Said a spokesman for the Postal 
Users Council: “The ‘user pays' principle has 
already failed in the United States. How can it 
succeed here? There will be a swing from 
direct mail to space advertising, and the 
failoff in postal usage will be more like 20 
percent than the 12 percent the Post Office 
predicts." 

Michael Maton, managing director for the 
Reader's Digest in Australia, said the new 
rates would cost his company an additional 


$1.6 million a year and that prices of some 
books and records would have to be raised. 

Salesmen for some companies arc suid io be 
instructed to drop off catalogs and price lists 
in person when calling on customers. They 
also are asked to present invoices and to pick 
up payment checks to save postage both ways. 

A major insurance compnny has slopped 
issuing receipts for premiums sent through 
tiie mail, asking the policy holder instead in 
record his check number ami the date on Ills 
policy as a record of payment. 

Even some government agencies arc get¬ 


ting into me act. deciding to do awav 
their traditional Oiristmas greeting ? 
Governor of New South Wales, Sir viS 
Oliphaut, announced that he will send 
Christmas cards this year and request*! ,kH 
none be sent to him. ^ "W 


One attempt to get around the new tma 
rates, however, was a notable foilu re A ‘TJ 
that iriod to save SU.MKi by having H s circuit 
mailed from New Zealand had them to? 
pounded on sirrtvnl by I lie Australian P 0 Z 
Office. The Post Office demanded full nnv 
meal before it would deliver the circulars*^ 


Australia’s civil service criticized 


By Ann Miliar 
Special to 

Hie Christian Science Monitor 

Canberra 

Australia's civil service, says an analyst, is 
inefficient and should be revitalized. 

The charge is made in a report prepared for 
the Royal Commmisslon on Government 
Administration by Prof. G. E. Caiden, a 
Briton on the faculty of the University of 
Southern California. 


Professor Caiden- sharply criticizes the 
wastages and delays of whul he calls “the 
Canberra cocoon." He declares, "The respon¬ 
sibility of ensuring. . . a fair day's work for a 
fair day's pay is fragmentary nnd too often 
ineffectual." 

His report calls for an overhaul of the rigidly 
centralized Australian Federal Public Ser¬ 
vice. 

Among the reforms he proposes are: 

• Movement of officials between Canberra 


nnd Hie stales tu break llus isolation of the 
central government from the reelof Austrdk 

• More upon government -■ a cam am 
promise so far largely unfulfilled by the L& 
govern men!. 

• Greater obligation on the part of govern¬ 
ment officials to explain their decisions to the 
public. 

• Less extravagant spending of public 
monies. 

• Legislative safeguards for civil liberties. 
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Furore over Trudeau’s anti-inflation package 
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By Phil Gibson 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Ottawa 

The Trudeau government is faced with a monumental job of 
salesmanship to convince Canadians income and price 
controls are the long-term answer to inflation. 

Nearly everyone is skeptical. The powerful Canadian Labor 
Congress is preparing for a legal and media war to expose 
what it sees as injustices and failings of the program 
announced Oct. IS. Business leaders have adopted a similar, 
although less militant stance. 

Even members of the civil service task force hastily 
convened to enforce the plan are pessimistic. They have 
dubbed their headquarters, an office building in downtown 
Ottawa, the "towering inferno. ” 

Generally, the scheme Imposes a mandatory, 10 percent 
ceiling on salaries and wages, with prices tied to justified 
increases in costs. 

in a labor farce of close to 10 mtllton, nearly 40 percent have 
no choice. They include Canada's-1,500 largest firms and their 
workers, all government employees, and professionals who 
normally receive fees. 

The rest, mainly farmers, fishermen, and small businesses, 
have been asked to voluntarily restrain their demands on the 
economy, guided by levels set for those compelled to obey. 

If this plan fails, all economic sectors may be forced to 
comply, Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau has said. 

Most people involved in the operation agree the mandatory 
controls must be seen to work fairly and effectively In order 
for the mixture of policies to succeed and to avoid a broader, 
more authoritarian solution. 

A major obstacle at the moment is confusion over the 
details and Implementation. 

The Prime Minister is the key figure in an exercise, 
resembling a national election campaign, launched to justify 
and explain the government's action. He has been traveling 
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around the country lecturing on the theory of restraint. His 
most senior ministers have been doing the same. 

Mr. Trudeau’s opening address, delivered in the western 
prairie wheat belt least affected by controls, was considered n 
predictable success. This weekend his wife Margaret, who 
recently bore their third child, narrowly escaped an angry 
mob when she joined him in an appearance at n labor 
convention in Toronto. 

Richard O’Hagan, chief publicist at the Canadian Embassy 
in Washington since 1967, was conscripted on short notice 
early in October to organize the information campaign. 

Mr. O'Hagan, once a popular and respected media adviser 
to former Prime Minister Lester Pearson, has had much of 
the credit for what is perceived here as a growing awareness 
in (he United Stales of Canada’s needs and aspirations. 

The government will avoid the kind of propaganda tactics 
used and accepted the last time Canadians were asked to 
make such economic sacrifices, during World War II, he said 
in an interview last week. 

Sources in government and industry who know Mr. 
O'Hagan personally or by reputation say the campaign will be 
straightforward and aboveboard if he gets his way. 

But there are circumstances over which even "a soldier like 
me” has no control, he admits. Among them is the current 
trouble in the federal post office department, now into the 
second week of a nationwide strike. 

Postal service has been interrupted almost annually for the 
past decade. This time 22,ooo inside workers have walked out, 
initially asking for a 71 percent raise. 

Because the contract ran out before controls were imposed, 
the postmaster general has said negotiations are exempt from 
the guidelines. The finance minister argues it will be up to the 
new anti-inflation review board to decide. 

Whichever way it goes, a large segment of Canadians will be 
unhappy. 

The post office settlement alone could do irreparable harm 
to the government's search for restraint, observers agree. 
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Margaret Trudeau (aces angry Toronto crowd 
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Egyptian leader says U.S. should open talks with PLO 


By Dauu Adams 8ch in idt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The historic meeting of Egypt's President 
Anwar al-Sadnt in the United States with 
president Ford and other U.S. lenders could 
be the benchmark for a fundamental shift in 
‘Middle East politics, analysis here say. 

In support of this interpretation, President 
Sadat announced Tuesday (Oct. 28) that he has 
asked his Foreign Minister, Ismael Fahmy, to 
reaueat that the Geneva Conference be recon¬ 
vened by the United Slates and the Soviet 
Union The two powers were co-sponsors of u 
conierettce which met briefly in Geneva at the 
end of 1973 , wilh representation of all con¬ 
cerned except the Palestinians. 

Mr. Sadat made it clear thut before the 
Geneva conference is reconvened, he still 
expects negotiation of a Syrian-Israel dis¬ 
engagement. 

He said he had told President Ford Tuesday 
morning that, In his opinion, it would be wise 
for the United States, as soon as possible, lo 
begin a dialogue with the Palestinians repre¬ 
sented by Yasser Arafat,"Because there cannot 
beaaeUlement without the Palestinians." 

He said the U.S. should not insist that the 


Palestinians officially recognize Israel before 
(he U.S. contacts them. He implied that such 
recognition could be expected later. 

Asked what President Ford had replied, he 
said: "No comment." 

There are two widely differing inter¬ 
pretations of the meaning of the new Egyptian 
orientation, featuring President Sadat's will¬ 
ingness to enter into the Sinai agreement and 
his movement toward the U.S. 

One interpretation takes the assertions 
mode by U.S. Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger and Mr. Sadat at face value — that 
the Sinai agreement is meant to lead on to a 
Golan Heights disengagement and from there 
to a Geneva conference at which all the 
remaining Arab-Israell problems, including 
Palestinians, West Bank, and Jerusalem, 
would be solved. 

Mr. Sadat says Dr. Kissinger promised to 
use his influence with President Hafez al- 
Assad of Syria as well as Israel to get the ball 
rolling. 

The second interpretation, upheld by Presi¬ 
dent Assad, calls the first interpretation 
illusion at best and a deliberate, outrageous 
obfuscation of what is really happening at 
worst. 

According to the second interpretation, the 
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effect of the Sinai agreement is actually to . 
take Egypt out of the Arab front against 
Israel. 

Mr. Assad has no objection to Egypt’s 
regaining the Sinai passes and the Abu Rudds 
oil field. What upsets him are the political 
concessions Egypt made ostensibly in return 
for the territory but perhaps more sig¬ 
nificantly, in return for Dr. Kissinger's 
assurances that the United States could not 
only replace the Soviet Union as an arms 
supplier but could do more than the Russians 
could to lift Egypt out of its massive poverty. 

The concessions were that Egypt promised 
to scale down its propaganda war and the 
econoriiic war against Israel. President Sadat 
could not bring himself to go all the wqy, 
which would have amounted to a declaration 
of nonbelligerence; he could not bear, he 
insisted, to abend chi his Arab allies. 

But for President Assad (and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization and the other so- 
called rejectionists, who reject peace with 
Israel) the distinction Mr. Sadat made is 
meaningless. By cutting down his war effort 
he has already signaled his intention to end it ( 
they say. He has in effect made a separate 
peace, and to boot curried the favor of 
America by turning against the Arabs' only 
consistent ally, the Soviet Union. 

President Sadat sent an emissary to Dam¬ 


ascus to explain, and President Assad refused 
to see him. Nonetheless, President Assad's 
position remains enigmatic. He has turned all 
the invective at his disposal against Mr. Sadat 
and the Sinai agreement. Yet he has not 
explicitly said that he will not negotiate a 
second interim disengagement with Israel. 

Dr. Kissinger continues to express faith in 
President Assad, whom he has called “the 
most interesting man in the Middle East." But 
no one can be sure what the next move In the 
Middle East will be. 

Some of the American analysts would be 
satisfied if only the Sinai agreement takes 
hold and Egypt in effect is separated from toe 
rest of the Arab nations. They believe that 
could in fact ensure peace in (he area for many 
years ahead, since Syria, no matter how well 
armed by the Soviet Union, and the other Arab 
states, are unlikely to generate enough 
strength to take on Israel. 

Should peace come to the Middle East on 
such terms, they say, Egypt could turn, as It 
often has in thousands of years of history, 
away from the Arabs and towards the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Africa, reducing its enormous 
' military burden and instead devoting Its 
strength — together with Arab oil wealth 
investment and U.S. technology — to eco¬ 
nomic development 


Sadat called ‘back door’ anti-Semite 


By Francis Ofner 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Jerusalem 

Israelis have been taken aback by some of 
Egyptian President Sadat's remarks during 
his visit to the United States. 

While welcoming his admission that the 
State of Israel is a fact and that he is prepared 
to make peace, his attack on Zionism was 
much resented here. 

IsnieliK were must concerned, however, by 
wlial they culled Mr. Sadat's “back-door anti- 
Semitism."-Officials here averred (hat his 
claim that the Egyptian economy bad been In 
the hands of Jews until 1952 was not only 
factually untrue, but was a reversion to Nazi 
slogans. 

President Sadat’s call for the inter¬ 
nationalization of the entire area of Jerusa¬ 
lem, including the sector which has been in 




Israeli possession since 1948, was described 
here as "going beyond anything that has been 
raised as a reasonable possibility." 

If the Egyptian leader had made a deliber¬ 
ate effort to turn away even the most 
compromise-ready Israelis, he could have 
done nothing better than dispute their right to 
Jerusalem, officials said. This was not a step 
conducive to peace but away from it, they 
added. 

Some observers here asked what motive 
could have impelled Mr. Sadnt to give himself 
such a hardline image precisely when he is 
visiting the United States t Israelis do not 
claim to know what (he Egyptian President's 
Intention is, but officials think this was no slip 
of the tongue but a well-thought-out state¬ 
ment. 

[The remarks referred to were made by Mir. 
Sadat in reply to questions at the National 
Press Club in Washington. ] 
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As if sandflies 
weren’t enough 

By David Anable 
Staff correspondent of 
Hie Christian Science Monitor 

United Nations, New York 

As if rats, scorpions, unmapped minefields, 
sandfly swarms, and sheer boredom were not 
enough, UN troops in Sinai now face a number 
of new, and potentially serious, problems as a 
result of the American-sponsored Egyptian - 
Israeli agreement. 

This is causing considerable anxiety among 
' some diplomats here who have carefully 
ffla piiBwi the documents outlining the modi¬ 
fied UN role. 

There are three main areas of concern: 

1. The Security Council is scheduled 
this week to extend the mandate of the UN’s 
Sinai peace-keeping force. The current man¬ 
date expires Friday night. Yet some aspects of 
the relationship between the UN troops and 


the 200 American technicians who will man 
electronic-surveillance stations in the same 
area remain unclear. 

For the first time an observer force (Amer¬ 
ican) will exist within an observer force (UN) 
- with the UN troops having to put into effect 
arrangements which they had no hand in 
negotiating. 

2. The greatly enlarged buffer zone be¬ 
tween Israelis and Egyptians, plus new duties 
thrust upon the UN troops by the Sinai accord, 
demand about 1,100 more men. 

The mandate deadline now approaches 
without the UN being able to find reinforce¬ 
ments on this scale. 

Countries which already supply contingents 
to the current 4 , 000 -man UN force have so far 
proved unable or unwilling to increase their 
contingents enough to fill the gap. Whether 
they will do so later is disputed. Attempts to 
bring in a new contingent, for instance from 
Latin America, have been thwarted by 
(among others) the Russians. 

3. American diplomacy up to now has 
succesfully kept the Russians on the sidelines. 


Now they have an opportunity, through 
Security Council control over the UN pence 
force, to gain at least a wrecking influence 
over implementation of the Sinai agreement. 

The immediate question being asked hero is 
whether the Soviet's will agree to extend the 
mandate of the peace force for the full year 
agreed upon by the Israelis and Egyptians. 
American officials hope thnt support for such 
an extension among most nonnligncd coun¬ 
tries will persuade the Russinns to go along 
with it. 

The next major obstacle conics n lit Lie later 
this year when a General Assembly com¬ 
mittee tackles the financing of the greatly 
increased costs of Uie enlarged peace force — 
up from $65 million to about $100 million. 

Any Soviet failure or prolonged delay in 
paying their extra share of these costs could 
compel A Western, notably American, finan¬ 
cial-rescue operation. But this, it is fenred 
here, would further undermine the delicate 
political balance of the force and add to some 
key countries' reluctance to contribute the 
essential reinforcements. 


Even the expanded budget for the UN f* 
will nut give it salaries, facilities, or <2? 
inent approaching that uf the AmS ^ 
teehnicimis 

UN troops will he ex pee led to escort anri 
protect American observers doing a parjH 
joh in far greater comfort and aL four UrZ 
the pay (at least t. Nor will UN troops !* 
permitted to enter the highly sensitive earl? 
warning system area in the Gtddl and MlUa 
passes except to escort American personnel to 
their surveillance stations. 

In effect, one superpower (the u n | ted 
Stales) is telling the United Nnttons and its 
peace force whiil to do while the other 
superpower ttlu* Soviet Union) threatens to 
undermine those lUTjingemcuts. 

The nut result, according to well-informed 
diplomats here, is that the UN force has been 
put into a more unsettled and potentially 
demoralizing position Hum any of its 3 
decessors This is denied by American offi. 
trials, however. They say they see no probl®, 
In reint ions helween theW.S. and tlwUNnie 
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♦China admits conflict 


Refugees also gave accounts of a major riot, 
during which a number of Ulghurs and 
Kakikhs died in the town of Kuldja. 

Slnklang represents one-sixth of the Chinese 
land mass. Until the 1900s it was pre¬ 
dominantly the home of the Uighurs and 
Kazakhs — non-Orientnls whose language, 
blood lines, and Islamic religion ore linked 
with the Turkic peoples to the west. 

Today, however, the region is more firmly 
integrated with the rest of China tlmn ever 
before. This change has been wrought since 
UK9 by booming economic development, firm 
political and military organization — and the 
inlliB of millions of Han Chinese. 

As a result agriculture and industry have 
been expanded, air and surface transportation 
developed, and Urumchi, the capital, trans¬ 
formed into a modern city of 800,000 people. 

(The headquarters of the Chinese nuclear 
program Is at Lop Nor, about 280 miles 
southeast of Urumchi. It is thought to have 
beea the site of China's underground test 
explosion, Oct. 27.) 

Ills not certain that the "splittist" elements 
referred to by the People’s Daily are being 
instigated by the Soviet Union. It is possible 
that some Uighurs and Kazakhs are simply 
opposed to some of the changes occurring in 
their region. 

The most politically sensitive change has 
been the massive influx of Han Chinese. In 


1955 only 5 percent of the population was Han 
Chinese, but by 1970 most foreign analysts had 
concluded that about half the people in 
Sinkiang were Han. 

At that there may be 2 million or 3 million 
Han Chinese still not counted as permanent 
residents of Sinkiang, even though most of 
them will spend the rest of their days there. 
They foil into at least four categories: middle 
school graduates who have been sent there to 
work; civilians working for the People's 
Liberation Army; regular members of the 
Army; and people who have been sentenced to 
long terms of labor in prison camps. 

If all residents of Sinkiang were counted, 
then, Han Chinese would be in the majority 
only 20 years after being a minority of 5 
percent. Such rapid change is bound to cause 
problems. 

From Peking’s point of view the populating 
of Sinkiang with Han Chinese was probably 
necessary. A sparsely populated area, it was 
highly vulnerable to Soviet attempts at sub¬ 
version or agression, and the Han Chinese 
could be counted on to ignore Soviet appeals to 
Uighur nationalism. In addition, they bring to 
Sinkiang skills that are in short supply. 

It is the Han Chinese who are the leading 
force of the stale agricultural farms, the 
irrigation projects (hot are expanding the 
oasis areas of the vast deserts, the oil fields at 
Karamai, and in the new industrial plants. 



By Joan ForbaB, staff cartographer 
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*New tremors from the old empires 


The latest information is lhal Ihc Chinese 
have not yet actually set up these weapons — 
perhaps out of caution. It just might In* the 
deed (hat could trigger a Soviet "preventive 
strike" on Chinn’s entire nuclear weapons 
system. 

Another explanation could be the rivalry for 
Influence in Southeast Asia. The Soviets arc 
moving nggrcsslvoly into the vacuum left by 
American withdrawal. The Chinese are ob¬ 
viously distressed to find so ninny Russians, 
so active, along their smithern flank. 

TheChineseanswer includes having.Presi¬ 
dent Ford come to Peking. Ilia visit is set for 
earl y December. But in agreeing to fix the 


date the Chinese keep expressing their dis¬ 
approval nf the Kissinger policy of ‘'detente’' 
with Moscow. In this ina1t« a r the Chim-sc stand 
slniuUli-i to MumI cUt with America's most 
conservative conservatives. To both, the word 
detente has become anathema, fn official 
Chinese phraseology the detente policy "only 
abets the ambitions or expansionism." Ob¬ 
viously, they would welcome some cooling of 
the Washinglon-Moscow relationship. 

Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger 
shows no inclination to such a cooling. He is a 
disciple of the great German Chancellor Otto 
von Bismarck. The guiding, central rule of 
Bismarck's foreign policy was to "keep the 
lines open to St. Petersburg.’' Dr. Kissinger 


never forgets to keep his own lines open to 
Moscow 

Tln'i «• is suiiu'lhmg«»[ a piillvrn in nil of this 
nuiilraiuiiulhty ;su years alter the end of World 
War II. That war knocked the foundations out 
from under all of the old empires. The 
superstructure in some cases outlasted the 
foundations. The Portuguese empire was the 
last of the classic empires to collapse. It will 
not be gone 1 officially until Nov. 11 when 
Angola attains Independence. But in fact there 
is nothing left of those empires that organized 
and more or less controlled the world a 
hundred years ago. 

Colonialism is today out of date — and 
properly so. 


From page 1 


★ Lebanon 

With the charge of tribalism Mr. Jumblatl 
refers to the tradition of clan and family ruling 
the country which has led some of Marnnlte 
Christian President Suleiman Franjluh’s 
many opponents to speak uf him ironically as a 
"Godfather." The same charge has been made 
about Mr. FCarami, Mr. Jumblatt, and most of 
the other predominant politicians. 

Diplomats estimate that more than 160,000 
Lebanese have fled as refugees to Syria, 
Jordan, Cyprus, Greece, and West Europe 
since acute fighting began in September. 

Fighting abated slightly Wednesday morn¬ 
ing, after a day and night in which at least 90 
people were killed and more than 100 Injured, 
especially In the downtown luxury hotel 
district. 
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★Scotland hears the pipes of independence 


MoBt Scots, It Is believed, 
would not go that for. But 
there is widespread support 
for the idea of an elected 
Scottish assembly with gen¬ 
uine powers. 

Would such an assembly 
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satisfy the majority and 
thereby lead to the waning of 
the Scottish Nationalist No 
one can be certain. Some 
observers say the Nation¬ 
alists might well win a major¬ 
ity In Scottish assembly elec¬ 


tions. They would then use 
the assembly as a platform 
{Tom which to demand more 
and more powers until they 
enjoy full Independence from 
the United Kingdom. 

In the last general election 
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(October, 19741, Labour won 
88 percent of the 71 Scottish 
seats with only SB percent of 
the vote. The Conservatives 
won 22.5 percent with 24.7 
percent of the vote, and the 
Nationalists only 18.8 percent 
although they had 30.4 per¬ 
cent of the vote, 

.. Polls show .. Nationalist: 
., strength as haring increased 
• sincetheri. • r ’ 

Some observers believe the 
only way to stop the Nation¬ 
alists from winning an abso¬ 
lute majority in the proposed 
Scottish assembly would be 
to institute some forin of, 
I proportional representation. 
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This fast-growing hemisphere has the 
potential to produce the food it needs 


By Truman Becker 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Corn courrfr/es are more populous than pas¬ 
ture countries, and rice countries more popu¬ 
lous than com countries. But their happiness 
does not depend upon their being thinly or fully 
Inhabited, upon their poverty or their richness, 
their youth or their age, but on the proportion 
which the populations and the food bears to 
each other. 

• Thomas Mai thus, 1798 

Washington 

\n L&tth America, ifc ttye population growing 
disproportionately' to the region's food supply? Is 
famine stalking millions of people? 

Most agrfcuitui-e experts agree that a Malthusian 
crisis is not likely in the foreseeable future. The 
reason: Latin America not only has a large, 
unexploited agricultural potential but also has thus 
far managed to feed Itself and export'food as well. 

Yet In light, of the area's population explosion, 
rural drift to the cities, and nutritional needs, there 
are telltale signs that severe hunger problems could 
loom unless action is taken by Latin American 
nationsand international development agencies. 

In gauging Latin America’s population-food pro¬ 
duction squeeze, first lot's look at its population 
explosion. According to the Latin American De¬ 
mographic Center (CELADE), the region doubled 
Its population between 1840 and 1870, having swelled 
from 126 million to 276million. 

Over the last 10 years, it increased Its population 
by an average 6.7 million a year, which is equivalent 
to taking into its fold yearly the combined population 
of Uruguay, Paraguay, and Panama. All told, no 
region in the world has ever grown so fast, nor is one 
ever likely to do so. 

Historically, Latin America’s population followed 
the same path as that of most advanced countries. 
Historian Irene Taeuber, for example, wrote in 1944 
that “the problems of future population are less 
acute in the western hemisphere than in any other 
major region of the world. Neither is the Malthusian 
pressure of a rapidly increasing population on 
limited resources a necessary Characteristic any . 
portionolthfeNe^World.". *' V \ i' 

' But several year s later, demographer a — seeing: 
the region’s population galloping like- a runaway 
stallion — switched from ad attitude of confidence 
to consternation. ..r. 

Growth rates compared 

Latin America's population bellwether has been 
Continental Central . America (Mexico, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 


Panama), which mushroomed from 26 million in 
1940 to 67 million in 1970. Overall, its average annual 
growth rate over the lasl decade was 3.3 percent, 
signaling that it will double its population every 20 
years. Costa Rica chalked up the highest average 
annual growth rate (3.5) of any Latin American 
country during 1050-70. 

Tropical South America trailed behind Central 
America in upgrowth, with its population Increasing 
from 65 million in 1940 to 150 million in 1970. During 
1960-70. Ecuador and Colombia led ‘the raco in 
population growth (each with 3.3 percent a year), 
followed by Venezuela (3.2 percent), Peru (3.0 
percent), Brazil (2.8 percent), and Bolivia (2.3 
percent). 

In the Caribbean, the Dominican Republic's 
population grew the fastest (3.3 percent a year) 
during 1960-70, followed by Haiti (2.0percent).Cuba 
(2.0 percent), and Puerto Rico (1.8 percent). As a 
whole, the Caribbean nations have not quite doubled 
their populations over the last 30 years, having 
increased only from 11 million to 20 million. Finally; 
in temperate South America (Argentina, Chile, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay) population-growth rales 
have been relatively subdued, averaging only 1.8 
percent belwoon 1960-70. 

Food needB explored 

This accelerating increase in Latin America's 
population is due to a drop in the death rato — 
accompanying the spread of bettor sanitation and 
other public-health measures. This has not been 
compensated for by a corresponding decrease in the 
birthrate. Another population factor has been the 
decline in infant mortality with the result that the 
youthful portion of the population has ballooned. 

Moreover, .since many Latin Americans for reli¬ 
gious and folklore reasons do not practice birth 
control, fertility and birthrates have been astro¬ 
nomical. 

Gazing into the future, what will Latin America's 
population be in 2000? 
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America to (Vntrul Amt*rlrii tmd tropical Soulll wht fL!!Js 
America. 

Clearly, mu* of tin* rrui*lnit lnqirdlmcnto to IloW h \L$ii 
eronmnlc drvU'opiiwnt in 1 «ntln Amrrlru Is malnutri- meet WjJ 
lion. Rufarl Moreno llnjiw, former vice-president o[ AhUwJ 
Chita's (.’or porno inn do In It of or mo Agrurln, has smu that 

that the ona-lhlnl of Chile's imputation engaged In 
ngrlcultiire Imtt tho lowtnl wage levobi In the hdP rof* 

country. In ninny Instances, |xs>plc in rural nroas Asia- 

lack adequate food, adequate water, decent housing. reglojj® 
or sewnge facilities. While the averngc dully caloric bto w - 
Intake per person for the country In 2,500 caloric, ( ( _uncrercw 
tho caloric intake for the rural population is oojy,;; , 

1,000 color los a day, and tlm infant mortality rata m :{ 
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United States and Canada combined (354 million). 
Only Africa (768 million) and eastern and Southern 

■ Asia (3,458 billion) Will have larger populations. 

;y tf the&e eatlmates prove correct, Latin America’s 
population will be greater than that of the Old World 
and twice as large as North America and Russia. 

. , ,In : 200Q^ BTaztl will have 'as many people as Latin 
America had iii 1960. Mexico’s tabulation will have 
outstripped Japan, as well aq increasing Its share of 
Latin America’s population from one-alxth 


Interplay between Imbalances? 

I)r. Joaquin Craviuto, a nutrition 

i ‘.Tfajft^School 6f Public Health, feels tbst maldu- ■ 

’ tritlon is an Interplay between social, economic, and 
3 dietary imbalances. It is therefore impossible to 
jmprove_dlet without improving income distribution, 

1 employment, and sanitation. 

Adding to Latin America's nagging food problem ■_ 

J ,s th f facl that food production is falling tw&ipd ' ; 
\ population growth. According to figure 

. by the Inter-American Development Bank ; : 
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Treadino liobtlv 
toward iRdeieodeoce 

Next-door threat 
tempers the fervor 


By James Nelson Goodsell 

Latin America correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 
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By JoAn Fofbaa. Mali ailisl 


For years the major radio station in British 
llondurns lias called Itself "the voice of the 
emerging nation of Belize In Central Ainer- 

Hut now, with independence at hand, the 
station has slopped using the phrase - clear 
evidence tlmt many Belizeans are having 
second thnughls about taking the step. 

It is not Ihnt Ihoy do not want indepen¬ 
dence. Most do. But they are less enthusias¬ 
tic about the prospect because of threats 
from neighboring Guntomaia which Is press¬ 
ing Us claim to at least port of tho long-time 
British colony. 

Primo Minister George Price, tho archi¬ 
tect of Independence, talks of approaching 
Independence with the same fervor as 
always. But he is a realist, and he, too, 
worries about the Guatemalan threat. 

So do the British who would like to rid 
themselves of the largosl remaining piece of 
real estate from their onetime vast empire. 
But London is not prepared to give an 
independent Belize a defense guarantee as 
Prime Minister Price wants. 

At the same time, Britain does not want to 
turn jBelize loose ilptil thorp 1M0WJgrt.flf, 
assurtanfie -that-* j4ot ' 

march across the ill-defined and ill-defended 
border some dork night. , 


claim to the Brilish-held Falkland Islands. 

All this look place, however, after the 
foreign ministers of nonaligned nations, 
meeting in Lima, Peru, had resolved to 
support Belizean Independence. The min¬ 
isters included those from the countries that 
Mr. Sandoval Alarcon visited. 

On top of all this, Cuba has announced its 
support for Belize, promising assistance “in 
(ho case of an armed invasion.” 

For Belizeans, the attention they are 


‘We |ust wish we could 
move toward 
independence with 
assurance that we 
would have support 
[from Britain and the 
United States] If . 
attacked.’ 


. • getting is-not entirely happy. ^We just wish 

New round ol diplomacy we could move toward independence, 

has begun a-new'round of, hemisphere ' attAcked. 

diplomacy to muster suppprt“ampng Latin; : ;l s v =.>■_, ; V 

Americans for its claim to the.tiny enclave,Moodo(uiieaB|rtesf ... ( ,, 

Mario Sandoval Alarcoh, tbe . G ^^?Wf; ^Mr. / ^i'cft 'vibuid llkqi. ;both 

. British 


vice-president, recepuy. compiled _ , gh uidt^^ State? . support. But 

tended ."toutf of soiithern poutii. c , Rk'e Lohd(m^ app^ats urr^i llln g 

seeking ald^fdr theV^SSlSSl SSSSSSjCTfc 


In Belize, there is a growing mood of 
uneasiness. “We are just pawns,” claimS - 
Dean Undo, an opposition leader who rejects 
independence "for the time being.” While 
Mr. Lindo and his supporters may not be a 
majority, they claim their movement Is 
growing and they challenge Mr. Price to 
hold a plebiscite on the Issue of indepen¬ 
dence. 

Guatemala’s claim to Belize or at least a 
portion of it dates back 150 years. Charging 
that Britain violated the 1859 treaty, setting 
the borders of the colony, because it did not 
construct a highway from the Caribbean 
coast to Guatemala City, Guatemala de¬ 
clared the treaty void In 1931. It has been in 
repeated negotiations with Britain ever 
since. 

The latest Guatemala proposal, to slice the 
6, 900 -square-mile colony In half, was re¬ 
jected by the British In July, and there are 
currently no talks between Guatemala and 
Britain. ■ _ 

But Guatemalan sources say that Guate- . 
mala will seek further talks with Britain. 

In recent months there has been a spate of - 
rumors that there may .be oil. imparts of 

; y 

Such a possibility could well be a major 
factor not only in furthering Guatemalan 
qlaims to the territory, but in developing the 
otherwise poor colony of 130,000. 

Much of the population is composed of 
Engli^hrspdaking blacks, but a sizable mi- 
nonty are Spanish^peaking Latins and ,: 
deacendahtshf UieancientMbyalridlans.; 
l' fiutBelizeans -r* eyeq tho 3 qoftatln wigin . 

are generally:firrii Oh adealre to keep out 
ot Guatemain's clutches, elth'er as an inde- • 
pehdSntnatioriorasa colony. 

; At the moment,-It looks as -If the colonial', 

. 'status Will prevail for the ImmediateXuWhOi. 

, and whlle PrlmoMinlster P^tC contlnues.to 
chan t the theb^ of Independence.; that step is ■ 
f pf6t^lyaieW5^;off. ;;; > \ ; 
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Think small, technologists urged 


By Robert C. Cowen 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Woodlands, Texas 

The United States is as backward as any developing nation 
when it comes to the technology needed for the future: a 
technology (hat is easy on energy, soft on the environment, 
and In sraali enough units so that production of many 
commodities can be spread around the countryside. 

The United States and other rich nations need to develop 
"intermediate" technology, say proponents — intermediate, 
that la, somewhere between handicraft making and such high- 
energy, high-capacity operations as auto assembly lines. 

The economy of mass production was originally based on 
cheap fossil fuel and cheap labor, British economist G. F. 
Schumacher said at the “Limits to Growth ’75" conference 
here in this Houston suburb, neither of which is available to 
Western nations now. Rich nations are beginning to need 
small technology as much as small nations, said Dr. 
Schumacher, who has been an “intermediate” technology 
pioneer for a decade. 

He cited waste paper recycling. Once paper is used it is 
costly to re-collect at a single processing plant. Yet this is the 
only course when recycling plants are large. Dr. Schuma¬ 
cher's group consulted a British manufacturer of such plants 
only to find it didn't know how to make village-sized units. 


Now the company is cooperating in developing small 
equipment. 

Dr. Schumacher said he was thinking of developing 
countries while the maker of the recycling plants was 
thinking of his own home market: big plants may not be 
wanted in the future. . 

As the “small lecluiologists" see it, one of the biggest needs 
today is to stop the drain of workers and resources of the 
countryside to the cities: large factories close tu large 
markets, concentrating jobs in a process that builds ever- 
larger cities. 

Concentration in cities is one of the main reasons tor 
excessive pollution in countries like Britain and the U.S., Dr. 
Schumacher said. These countries are not over-populated 
overall. But concentrating people in large cities strains Mic 
environment. 

Dr. Schumacher also questioned the economy of doing this. 
He noted that in Britain it now costs as much to transport a 
brick 200 miles as it does to moke it. The savings of mass 
production are being destroyed by the rising cost of 
transport. Some big technology, such as aircraft manufac¬ 
turer, cannot be scaled down and dispersed. 

But you can do it with technology to meet any everyday 
need, from building materials to shoes. The big technology 
ship may flounder, Dr. Schumacher said, so "Let's build 
alternative ways to live. Let’s build some lifeboats." 
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A brick can cost more to carry than to make 


help wanted 


accommodations _ 

LONDON SW6. LGE. FURN. SUNNY 
bed-sitting room. Rhraraide balcony. 
Quiet mansion Hal. Share kll. bath 
with one other. Use dining area. sp. 
rm. by arrangement. 2 mlna. station 
Sullable lady executive. CSM, JW. 4 
Orosvenor Pi., London SW1X 7J H. 
LONDON SW5. BEDROOMS SINGLE 
or double with continental breakfast 
served in diningroom Use of drawing 
room and garden. £4 nightly a per¬ 
son. Earl's Court Square. Ring 373 
8874. __ 

beauty service 

VANDA BEAUTY COUNSELOR. Mrs. 
Norah Gibson, 14 Carmalt Gardens, 
Putney. London, SW15 8NE. Tela- 
phone 01-788 4132. _ 

boats & yachts_ 

COBRA 33 FT. MOTOR CRUISER lor 


educators wanted 


HUNTINGTOWER SCHOOL 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
is seeking 
A PRINCIPAL 

- Coeducational school for children of Christian Scientists 

- Subprimary to University Entrance Standard 

- Day and Boarding 

- 200 Students 

- Qualifications; Ghrislian Scientist 

Appropriate Academic, Teaching and Administrative qualifications 
and experience 

- Terms and Conditions: Subject to negotiation 

- Date of Commencement: Negotiable 


houses to let_ 

SYDNEY. AUSIRAI.IA Cwnlortatti 
iiilly litrnishi«,| 3 bedroom famlj 
it'itrui. *i miiir. Imm city conlrs AvjS 
.Hit,- t<> n-nl fin 13 months Iram nil 
r«i/'j Mrs J Mm,? 
h.-lly :it. Monltiy. NSW. Auilllll 
:»i i» _ 

instructions _ 

Antin' A SfcLL Childrens iloiei 
M.ni Luin -.u * Air M.iii) with sain u- 
->i-j|.«rn:o r ,••• Uuuklat Childran't 
f o.ittir.-. (CSM). 8/ Bridge Si. Man- 
■:li.islur M3 31*0. England_ 

Insurance _ 

I h I'OWriiM a CO . 80 HonH. 
Wiilth.Dii'.Uiw, London. E.17. Tel 
01 ■,.■11 .Ui.fi All typos of Insuraw 
nll*i« ln*l A.jtmt'. lor Ansvar. Ghuid 
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V.. 

ragmwod, twin VoMoa 130/260, 18 
knots, spacious accommodation, 
doublo berth, 2 airigto berths, qalloy. 
dfnolle, shower elc. Lying Soulfi 
Coast, England. Owner purchasing 

AppUeaffana or anqulrlen to 

The Presldanl 

Huntfnglowcr School 

P.O. Box 192 

offices to let 

I'llA* HlliJNI.fi. liKiENT SHUT 
Mi .nil.if '1 .III i:* .10, 4:30-6* 

li iiim liiy -1 :il> li «n Tuluplione 18 
nr /;»:• o:i'in 

-1 — 

!-■ : 1 

1521 or write CSM KJ. 4 Groavanor 
PI.. London SWIX 7JH. 

Victoria, Australia 

organs _ 


Are 

you 

ready 


for 

your 

new 

career? 


If you’re looking for fresh challenges, 
Christian Science nursing offers them 
to you. 

If your family is grown and you’re 
seeking ways to keep on giving that 
caring love, you’ll find great 
opportunity here. 

If you've wanted to give more to the 
Cause of Christian Science and support 
more fully its mission of healing - 
well, this is the.heart of being a > .” 
Christian Science nurse. . • ,. 

. The training is spiritually based and . ! 
practical, and pari of it may be~' ; 
avaitable near your home. Write either: 
■of the following to find put more: 

Personnel Department . . 

The First Church of Christ. Scientist. ' ; , 

Christian Science Center 

Boston, MA, li.SA. 021 15 . ; , : •; ' 

Department of Care 

. Committee Tor Great Britain and Ireland 
Room 30$, Arundel House, 13 Aruridel Stre^t 
London, ENGLAND WC2R 3DX I 
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World cannot rely 
on U.S. surplus 
to stave off famine 


By Uobert C. Cowen 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Woodlands, Texas 

America’s farm cornucopin is showing signs of long term 


^Except for corn, yields per acre of major cereal crops are 
tenfllfig to level off. Piling on more fertilizer brings 
diminishing gains. 

• Except for chickens, meat productivity is declining. In 
i960 100 pounds of feed produced 11 pounds of beef end 20 
pounds of pork. Today, it yields only about nine pounds of beef 





• Decades of research have failed to boost per acre yield of 
soybeans, snap beans, and dry beans — the high-protein 
vegetables—to any significant degree. 

• After several decudes of rapid growth, starting with a 
ratio of three acres per person, the ability of farmland to feed 
the American people seems to be leveling off at about one 
acre per person. 

In short, agricultural efficiency is no longer rising faster 
than the population. The U.S. farm system has entered an era 
of diminishing returns. 

This la no immediate cause for alarm. But to one of the 
country’s leading food scientists, James G. Horsfall of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, the symptoms 
cited are an early warning that the United States is living on 
borrowed time as far as being able to feed itself, let alone help 
feed other countries. 

In presenting his analysis to the "Limits to Growth ’75" 
conference here, Dr. Horsfall pul the mueh-discusscd world 
food problem In a new perspective. This problem is usually 
seen in terms of global supplies anti distant needs, with the 
surplus from the North American ‘■breadbasket" offering 


By Barth J. Falke/iberg, staff photographer 


U.S. pigs: eating more, producing less 


mankind a buffer against famine. If that "breadbasket" no 
1 ongcr overflows, however, there Is no other buffer. 

North Americans tend to think of food shortages caused by 
overpopulation as a foreign problem. But they can take little 
comfort in this. 

Food analyst Lester R. Brown, president of Worldwatch 
Institute, showed how virtually all other formerly exporting 
countries have been turned to importers because of excessive 
populations. For example, a3 percent birth rate, which would 
multiply population 19 fold in a century, has wiped out 
Mexico's gain from the "green revolution” and ruined 
Brazil's dream of becoming a world granary. 

If North America’s 1950 population had grown at that rate, 
Mr. Brown noted, it would now have 341 million people rather 
than 230 million. At present consumption levels, those extra 
people would eat up the surpluses and North America would 
he hard put to feed itself. 

With population now rising faster than farm productivity, 


the region must exercise some greater restraint on its 
numbers in the future. If North Americans had to import 
food, from whom would they buy It? 

There Is little hope of finding new farmland, while 
urbanization continues to eat into what land there Is, experts 
i note. The United States brought 50 million idle acres back into 
production in the last two years and there are no more. Also, 
the lower quality of the land contributes to the statistic of 
diminishing returns. 

Dreams of making the Southwestern desert bloom more 
abundantly also seem vain. As Slcco Mansholt, former 
president of the European Common Market, reminded the 
conference, shortage of fresh water is restricting irrigation 
around the world. 

The United States needs to examine the situation and see 
where it is heading, Dr. Horsfall said. He urged that 
agricultural research, which has languished In recent 
decades, be given higher priority. 
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PIETERMARITZBURG 


transvaa l 

JOHANNESBURG 


SALISBURY 


MEIKLES 


Pompadour 

Ladies Hairdressers 


Rhodesia’s 

Leading 

Department Store 


91 Manlca Road 
SALISBURY 
Phone 61491 p.o. Box 287 


SAVOY HOUSE 

(FIRST FLOOR) 

INEZ TERRACE 

P.O. Box 734 Tel. 23707 

Salisbury, Rhodesia 

DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 
IN COOL DAYLIGHT 
CUBICLES 


LANDSCAPES 

NURSERY 


L BACKHOUSE 

(Pty) Ltd. 


Rhodesia’s best planned 
Nursery; widest range of 
exciting colourful plants 

14 fan Irani Sillibury <n Um ExterpilM Id. 


The 


PA Box 189, Salisbury, Rhodesia 
Phono 47246 


Practical 

Printers 


• FURNISHINGS 

• DRAPERY and 

• FASHION SPECIALISTS 
Consult the Store 
which has given 

more than 100 years 
of superb service 


Rice, Wells 
& Co. - 

(PTY.) LTD. 

PRINTERS 

AND 

STATIONERS 


IRELAND'S 

PIETERMARITZBURG, SO. AFRICA 


97 Commissioner Street 
Johannesburg 
Telephone No. 834-6701 


Salisb ury 


SALISBURY ... r . 


Everything 

for your home 


TELEVISION 

Hire and Repairs 


RADIO 

LTD. 


MONITOR 

READERS 

BUY 

monitor- 
advertised 
brands 
from 
monitor- 
advertised ; 

■ stores ■■■'!'' ■ 


91/3 Church Street 
Phone 20761 


PIETERMARITZBURG 


australla 


BOX 166 

PIETERMARITZBURG 



PIETERMARITZBURG 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
BOXED NOTEPAPER 
BALL-POINT PENS 
LEATHER GOODS 
Plus All Your 
Stationery ^yavlr^ents. 

1:* ' v ' 

CHARLES, NIXON 


Maritzburg's busiest 
Dcjsartment Store 


A. G. SNITCH 


212-216 CHURCH STREET ' 
PIETERMARITZBURG, S. A. 


PHONB J8771 


PAINTING 

CONTRACTOR 


’ 848!995i f 
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new south wales new south wales south australia 


•n • ;■••. 


SYDNEY 

Chats wood _ 

JOHN HAINES 

WATCHES & 
JEWELLERY 

Engagement Rings 
Wedding Rings 
Watches and Gifts 
. for all occasions 

469 VICTORIA AVENUE 

(BftwMn Station & Pacific H*wny) 

CHATSWOOD, Tel: 412.3326 


SYDNEY 

Cremorno _, 

“M/CflWBER’S” 

ANTIQUES 
& FINE ART 
Exquisite Antique Jewellery 
Georgian & Victorian Furniture 
Oriental & Occidental Pieces 
Valuations carried out 
Principal: Mrs. A. Oealerlln 

F.QA, FXLA.A. 

Shop 15 322 

Wentworth Hotel Mllltaiy Road 
Philip Street CREMORNE 
SYDNEY 

Tel. 233 261S Tel. SO 6861 


SYDNEY 

Roseville 


Able Electric 
Pty. Ltd. 

19 Hill Street, Roaevllle. 

PH.415036 

All Classes of 
Domestic and Commercial 

I REPAIRS and INSTALLATION 

SYDNEY 

Rydalnwre __ 

Park View 
Printery Pty. 

LTD. 

(Inc. Rydalmera Oifiet Ply. Limited) 

-All Classes Commercial 
Colour, General and 
Offset Printing 


ADELAIDE A 
BOOBOROWIE 


victoria 

MELBOURNE 


TAPNER & SOUTHEY 


P.& N. A. Leitis <u,eE " ieTapner) 


PAINTERS 

& 

DECORATORS 

BOX 12, 

BOOBOROWIE 5417 
Phone BOOBOROWIE 128 


47 MARY PARADE 
RYDALMERE 


638-0565 


i , 1 •■ • vl . 1 , ! & 

ill'll 'ir- 


SYDNEY 
Crow's Neat 


BEARE & LEY 

PTY., LTD. 

MEN’S and BOYS’ 
OUTFITTERS 
AND 

GIRLS' and BOYS' 
SCHOOUNEAR 
Specialists • 

ItWMMgMqrlM., CroWa (Mai U- 
Itl Church 8L, Panama tta MS 

320 Fora* I ML. KuraWU# ST- 


8 YDNEY 

Leichhardt 


A. E. Richards 

PTY. LTD. 

Printers 

Lithographers 

Phototypesetters 


sou.1i australia 



69 John St. 
660.3055 


SYDNEY 

Mosman 


Leichhardt 

660.3764 



W. E. Crossman 

PTY. LTD. 

General and Commercial 
Printers and Stationers 

CARD SPECIALISTS - 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

597 MILITARY ROAD 
mosman 
TEL. 969.2244 


SYDNEY 
Mm man 


ADELAIDE _ - 

SCRYMG0UR 
& SONS 

PTY. LIMITED 

1 PRINTERS AND 
STATIONERS 

7 104 King William St. 

I KENT TOWN 
Phone 42 4594 

■■ 

ADELAIDE _ ? 

The Co-operative 
Insurance Co. 
of Australia, Ltd. 

FIRE-MARINE 

MOTORS-GENERAL 

CO-OPERATIVE 

* INSURANCE HOUSE 

* 81 Franklin Street (Adelaide) 

Phone 51-2136 

‘ ADELAIDE _ I 

I Rex 

MacTavish 

& PARTNER 

Cane Furniture 
‘ Specialists -, *■; 

' ■ Soft Furnishings 
Floor, R ugs 

I 481 TAPLEYS HILL RD.' 

— | FULHAM : PHONE 567186 


Wctorja _ 

GEELON G_ 

MURRAYS 

MENSWEAR 

where the 

GOOD CLOTHES 

come from 

98 Moorabool St., Gaelong 
GEELONG _ 

Polar Dairies 
Ply. Ltd. 

PASTEURIZED 
BOTTLED MILK 
AND CREAM 

Bloomsbury SI., Chifweff 
Tel. 21-2099 

GEELONG _ 

Walter L. Carr 
& Sons 

Estate Agents 
Valuers 

Insurance Consultants 

37. MAL0P STREET, GEELONG 
PHONE GEELONG 9-6071 

GEELONG _ _ 

K. & M. Birrell 

for Crockery 

and 

Kitchen 


TYPING 
DUPLICATING 
MAILING LISTS 

Specializing In 
All Ruled Forms and Music 

108 QUEEN STREET 
Tel. 67.4946 


MELBOURNE 
North _ 


new Zealand 

DUNEDIN 

WREN-O-VATE 

through 

WRENS 

GLASS - WALLPAPERS 

Painting and 
Glazing Contractors 

James Wren & Co. t Ltd. 


402 Princoat Biiaol. Dunwtin 
183 Spay Straal, Inveieaisill 
New Zealand 


england. 

CHELTENHAM - 

wilfrednT 

DAVIS 

high class 

FAMILY BUTCHER 

18 Wlnchcombe Street 
Tel. Cheltenham 22703 

umviKiisro flu paris 


Gunn & Taylor 

PTY., LTD. 

PRINTERS 

PUBLISHERS 

16-20 HOWARD STREET 
North Melbourne 

Telephone: 30-2891 (3 Lines) 


'■ ,’ar 

tl7 RYRlt STREET 
GEELONG 
PHONE 97137 


MELBOURNE 

Nunawadlng _ 

PAPERHANGING 

PAINTER 

DECORATOR 

PATTERN BOOKS AVAll.AHI.Ii 
TOR HOME SELECTION 

Ronald T. White 

8LOWEN RD. 
GLEN WAVHRLY 
233-26.19 

RINGWOOD _ 

c&c 

Decorators 

Painting 

and 

Wallpapering 
Paperbooks Supplies 
Work Guaranteed 

5 WILDWOOD GROVK 
RINGWOOD 3134 

870 6693 

ne w Zealand 

DUNEDIN _ 

ARTHUR 
BARNETT LTD. 

Otago i leading 
Department Stores 
Dunedin 

i . • Aik) a full unge of . 

. roerctumdUeinpur 
’ ipadous and modem 

Branches at 
BALaUTHA 
and ALEXANDRA 


brltish isles 
england_ 

BRADFORD 

PERFECT GIFTS 

for every occasion 

See our fine display of 
Diamond Rings, Watches 
Clocks, Silver and 
Stainless Steel Ware 

ARENSBERGS 

(PROPRIETOR ALLAN LISTER) 
32, Ivogato, Bradford I. 


BRISTOL 


ADELAIDE 


GEELOt 


1 DUNEDIN 


M, AMOS 

PTY. LTD. - 
Furniture Moved 
and Stored 

Oveneai and Interstate 
. Transport Work 
Our Specialty 

Member BriSoh Am'n imomalhaMl 
FwnRura n —ic tvar i' 
m.SSM*aa 

SMUILITAAY ROAD, MOSPMN.'BVDNBV 
. Cibtati Mmum, Sydnty -* 


Exclusive 

REAL ESTATE 

\ Fpr 46 Years - 

Deanetiill 
& Partner ' ^ ■ . 

Licenced Estate Agents'*?_.) 
Member Real Estate Innicute 
41 King William St.j AAelaldd// 
. *! South, Aim trails 
Telephones :{Saiei) 5l;*3777 


; :■ ! ' -i ,5 vfe 


J. W. Williams 

> ■ • • • i • .. 

^ complete/singe of 
■ : FURNITURE 
; BEdpjNp AND w-. ' 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


rouCwi Buy m OonOdonoa al 

HVNDMWS 

N3. PubllahdJ Books. 

- A Speciality .. ' 

(Wrjleto ns) 




• ^;':l24'ftyr|®.;StT«»i;v' ! ;.i r , 
| v: V: • 


mwtm Ltd. 

• ••; 5:... ;BQOKSELLERS - i " 

■ v- u . 

J*-. Viv.r w 

L 'v:- ' AV ’' J V’.'- 

■•ii \ fs* n -.7-'! V 


BRISTOL 

WIRELESS 

LTD. 

60 Queona Road 
Bristol BSB Iro., Tol.: 20304 

Specialists in 
COLOUR • MONO 
TELEVISION • RADIO 
RECORDS 

For 50 Yonrs and Over 

With the ACCENT ON SERVICE 

BRISTOL 

WILDING & 
GARLICK 

08a Whltolndlon Rund, 
Bristol, England. 

Specialists in 
Ladies & Gents 
Rainwear. 

GENTLEMANS 

OUTFITTERS. 

BROMLEY 

W. M. REYNOLDS 
& SON 

Qualified Radio and ! 
Television Engineers 

fOvarfl.OOCL^W/no Fittings 

35/37 Masons Hill 
Bromley, Kent 

Phone: 460 2803 
SAMBERLEY 

OVER’S 

R-P. Over 6, Sons, Ltd. 

r DEPARTMENT 
V STORE 

removals.storaoe 
j ■ PACKING, SHIPPING • 

it, 


EXETER 

Pinder & 

‘luckiwll 

1.1 IV 

H IliKhMicn 
/ adin ’ and (ientlem^n't 
Itiilars 

and llnyt ‘ and Girls' 
School Outfitters 
111 .H’l IONE 11161 
.Spun far: 

(.III IPKII Ft BKAEHAI 

HI ‘It lit It ItY AgUASOnilH 

KENDAL 

H. Hogarth 

J l-WI l.l.lilt 


UK AN III WAIIT BROW 
KENDAL 

l N.U’IIONh Jir.(. 

LIVERPOOL _- 

Philip, Son & Nephew 
Ltd. 

1KX)K$I-:M.I!KS and 
S TATION HRS 
ARTISTS 
COl.< JUKMEN 

■ W’hlirt UvirpooU 

Tel: l»l-J 1 A 0246 
IIram hr* at: 

1 llrlanr 

'l l HriiW* Ijnf "J 

U IMuby IIcl,wl1 


LONDON „ • . 

Borough ol WnllhaniforM!— 

Harold £• 
Levi 8c Go? 

KVA., FRVA 

auctioneers 


LONDON E. 


SSiiSSSe 
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england— 

ma mchester_ 


england 

PINNER 


england 

YORK 


Scotland 

EDINBURGH 


north wales 

LLANDUDNO 


J ; Edwards 
(S' Soft) Ltd* 

fine footwear 
since I8i(> 

As cough as 
START-KITH 
can make them! 

Children 1 * Frel 
Come In All Mupr s 
and hire-> 

IuhSTART-K111: 

ShiH-» 

ttifSiuu Mult Width titling 
Quality I Mther l flu r* 

bl DEANSCATE. MANCHI-M ER 
TEL: (K»U HU. l»*l 
in Sumford New Raid. Allrnulum. 
Td.: 061. 92H. l-IH’ 

10 Guildhall Stn-ct. I’rcsinn 
Tel.: 0772, 1198 1 
I Kind Sircct, Lari easier 
Td.: 0524,1916 

MANCHESTER _ 

SHAWS OF 
OXFORD STREET 
MANCHESTER 

Seven Floors of 
Furniture and Carpets 
where expert 
fwmshmg advice 
is an art 


I A 111 YORKSHIRE’S LEADING 

L- u Dwwr Ltd GROUP of radio, tv 
U. 1/fVJCI , Liu. & electrical stores 


BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE 
and DECORATIONS 

Specialists in 
Oil and Gas Fired 
Heating Installations 

10 Love Lane, Pinner, Middlesex 
01-808 1828 

PINNER_ 

Harry Reed 

Hie Man’s Shop 

PINNER 

dgenfs for 

Aquascutum • Daks • Magee 
Baliantyne • Viyella 
Cox Moore • Rocola 

Tel. 01-8661892 

PINNER _ 

Owen 

Faulkner 

(>]iImiuiI ts, silvi iMiuchs 
.nnI W.uvh Sjki i.i! iM' 

(limu.i .iiui Tism*i 
K« n.ll n.illlfll. W tljjwmwl. 

Sfniil .uni Wjifitiii.l « iiM.it 

h's MARMI Id f.\ I». Mr. MIR 
• in u n« >.*. i'ak .mh . iM\r :iu 

<•1 Si... If .4 .11,>1 t‘l M..H 


CandL 


In York: 

CUSSINS & LIGHT Ltd. 
King's Square 
In Scarborough: 
GOOD'S—23 Newborough 
In Whitby: 

BARRATT'S—30 Baxlergate 
In Selby: 

GOTCH'S-MIcklagala 


northern Ireland 


BELFAST 


Martin "g“ 

George Street S ^^ L G 

COMPLETE car wfsH 
HOUSE ACCESSORIES 

FURNISHERS Cral a-y-Don Llandudno 

Tet. 76795 

83 GEORGE STREET - 

EDINBURGH LLANDUDNO _ 

Phone 225-2933 . 


HOOVER 

CENTRAL 


Also at 

10 ACADEMY STREET 
INVERNESS 


MERCHANTS LTD. - 

- Family Controlled Since 1B32 


MACHINES 

PARTS 

SERVICE 


A. Gardner 

& Son Ltd. 

Handsome 
Home Furnishings 


s upper queen ST. Home Furn 

BELFAST TEL. 29767 FURNITURE 

_ CARPETS 


OPEN DAILY 9 TILL 5:30 solihull 


70 Oxford Street 
Manchester 
Phone 236-5431 

northwood 

c. H. EB0RN 
& SO N 

Nurserymen and 
Florists 

26-28 Halloweli Road 
Northwood 
Middlesex 

T «L: Northwood 22139 


“«wBEN ESHUR & IFATHF.RHBAD 

OSMANS 

OF OXSHOTT 

0XSHQTT 2029 
... TBLKVISION 


Patrick 

Arnold 

& COMPANY, F.R.I.C.S. 

Surveyors, Valuers 
& Estate Agents 


BELFAST_ 

Coulter For Fords 

SALES: 

38 Chichester Street 

Parts and Service: 
50/72 Antrim Road 

COMMERCIALS: 
78/82 Antrim Road 

J. E. COULTER Ltd. 

Ford Main Dealers 

Phone BELFAST 744744 


MONITOR 

READERS 

RESPOND 


CURTAINS 

BEDDING 


Marie et Cie 


FOR ALL LADIES 
AND CHILDRENS 
FASHIONS 

AND HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


GLODDAETH STREET 
LLANDUDNO 
TEL. 77564/S 


LLANDUDNO 

SUITS 

Falbe Tiger 


36 Jamaica Street, Glasgow SHIRTS 

Open Thura. till 7 P.M. Vlyelta, Louis Philippe 


All Day Saturday 

GLASGOW _ 

87 Rcnfield Street, Glasgow 
Furnishers and Jeweller 
The 

Scandinavian 

Shop 

0-II-33I-I8SM 

Scandinavian Shop 

and 

Danish Coffee Room, 

53 Sinclair St., Helensburgh 


& Estate Agents RESPOND Monitor 

187 WARWICK road, - 1 - tr\v+\ cq ro 

OLTON, SOLIHULL, CtUVOl LIOOI O 

WARWICKSHIRE. smUflnd i 

_ 021 706 1492 _ EDINBURGH_ value your 

.sore warming News appreciation 

FRASERS About Fireplaces --- 


Scotland 

EDINBURGH_ 


FRUIT 

VEGETABLES 
& FLOWERS 

15 A19 St Mary's Road 
Way bridge 

• • vs Swtfsy.\.T 


WALTON i WEYBR1DGE 

MEN'S WEAR 
and 


L . .... north wales 

Now you oan have the kind of - 

fireplace you've always wanted, - 

specially designed (or your 
home, and professionally In¬ 
stalled by ub at Grays. Or, 
choose Irom our large range ol 
reedy-built fireplaces. Our selec¬ 
tion, and our service, are sec¬ 
ond to none... „ !. 


China and Crystal 


KNITWEAR 

Jaeger, Refer Scoff 
and many other 
feeding brands. 

GWYN E. OWEN 

Menswear Specialists 

41 MADOG ST . LLANDUDNO 

Tel. 75590 

RHOS-ON-SEA _ 

Joyce 

Durber 

EXCLUSIVE 

'surrs, gowns, coats 

CASUAL WEAR. 

treated for the elegant woman 
whncnfnyi personal anention. 

13. RIIOS ROAD, 
RIIOS-ON-SHA 
TEL. COLWYN HAY 44251 

RH08-0N-SEA _ 

HI-FI • AUDIO 

Pioneer—Leak-Philips 
Ganrard-Thoreni-Arena 

RECORDS 

All Labels and Budget Discs 

TAPE 

Large 8 tockB of Branded and 


Switzerland _ 

BIEL-BIENNE _ 

SCHUHHAUS— 

CHAUSSURES 

SCHMID 

A. G. 

BIEL-BIENNE 

Shoes 

28 Nldaugasse 

BIEL-BIENNE _._ 

’ ‘ Modische Artikel 
fur Damen 
Herren und Kinder 

tanner 

TEL. 032 227755 
NIDAUGASSE 27, BIEL 

- ZURICH _ 

Gretler 

VERTRAUENSHAUS 

fUr 

MODISCHE PELZE 
Eigcncs Mass-Atelier 

i 

I Limmatijuui 4 

■”/ • (Bellevue) 

— I Zurich 1 


FURS 


ZURICH 


Wagner 

COIFFURE 


am Kreuzplatz 42 
8000 ZUrich . 

Tgl. 34 11 40 


Frick & Co. 

TLEKTROANLAGRN 


GRAYS 

89 George Street 

EDINBURGH 


Bargaln-Prloed Recyjdfng TpPP 8 UG^T f KRAFT* •' 

■■^Totrier's^-’ , 

ouudcxc s Audio Centre Elckcr. Apparate . 


129 Upper Mostyn St, 
LLANDUDNO : 
. TEL. 0492-78455 


RHOS-ON-SEA 


TEL 44119 


Hl ’W. GRAMS, RADIO SCHOOL 

EDMEDS 


Elckcr. Apparate . 
Leuchter in Bronze 
-und Kriscall ■ 

* • Lidengeacbtfr Pbretun. 50 . ' . 
Zurich's • Td! 32 22 89/95 


ZURICH' 


COMPREHENSIVE 

sales & service 

• television rental 

P’IUsaw^ USI 1,DBCCA - 6KCO, 
™ SA N Yp, MURPhY, BTC. 

"MilJtpeUf' 

'^ u,|l, y Radio* by'Rbben3 r & Hacker. 


HIGH ST. and 
QUEENS RD. 
WEYBRIDGE 


Helzkorissr 

verkleldenl 

HQbsfche'baaslrfe fUr : 

gemOtilchei WdhnUlig$.n: 

Farbprpspskt'anfofcidr rfl 


$oham|tor*b|tr 
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home 

In the garden 

Time to plan 
for spring 



By Christopher Andreae 

Eldroth, North Yorkshire 
A thought orlwo about spring bulbs — the 
end of ttie year being the beat possible time to 
start thinking about (and planting for) the 
beginning of the next. 

Perhaps I should admit at the outset that it is 
the small kinds of spring bulb I like best. You 
can keep your tali, large-bloomed, heavy- 
headed narcissi and eulips, especially the giant 
double-frilly ones, all cooked up by some 
Dutch bulb-grower with an eye for the color- 
plates in his catalogue. For one thing these 
tend to be even more subject to flattening hail 
and wind than most other spring bulbs are, 
and for another they lack the combination of 
qualities that make these natural early flowers 
so distinctive: bravery and delicacy. 

The range of small spring bulbd is 
enormous. Snowdrops, crocus, iris, aconites, 
dog’s tooth violets, small narcissi, small tulips, 
anemones, scillas, chlonodoxa, grape 
hyacinthB, frltillaries, cyclamen, bulboco- 
dhun.... 

Obviously I can scarcely do more than touch 
on a few of them here. Now that bulbs are so 
expensive, it is certainly worth considering 
those which multiply easily and don't flourish 
the first year and then disappear over the next 
two or three. 

Soil and climate, as weU as position, are of „ _ .. 1U ,.. . , 

- . _ r . . 1 By R. Norman Malheny, staff photographer 

course determining factors, but my own 1 

. experience suggests that growing tulips, for 
example. Is & somewhs^dodgy business. This .! Crocus and lingering snow 
Is a shame because there are some spectacu¬ 
larly beautiful “Species Tulips" — tulips 
native to Mediterranean countries like Tur¬ 
key, Persia, Asia Minor and are not "Hybrids" 

or plants Induced by man’s cross-fertilization Everyone knows the usual, rather cumber- 
techniques. But they ideally need a sunny, aome, crocus — city-park orange and purple 
very well-drained position, gritty loam, some and white ones. I go more for the ones which 
protection from cold winter winds, and a good naturalize well, and, after a year, cease to look 
long baking In the hot sun In summer. Such as though I had just planted them -r ones like 
conditions are not easily available where I C. tomasinlanus (pale lavender/silver). I also 
Uve - have my eye on some of the strikingly marked 

However, here are three I would give quite a Cl chr yaanthus hybrids — in particular "Lady 
lot to grow successfully: T. clusiana, the KiUer " which ls white, marked outside with 
“Lady Tulip," no higher than a foot, white purple. 

flowers striped red, having a kind of neat 'Snowdrops (Galanthus) - at least one 
elegance; T. pulchella vloiacea, a real min- clump to signal the Ineffectual harshness of 
iature, about 5 Inches high, the flower cerise- even tho worst January or February - is 
violet in color with a dork base, rather surely essential In any garden. Tho corn- 
globular, very early and long-lasting; and T. m0 nest Is, I think, the finest: G. nivalis, with 
acumlnata knownasthe “Horned TMp»The its double-flowered version a good second, G. 
Homed Tulip is taller, about 20 inches, and is nivalis plenus. 
unusual for Its tapered thln-flame petals. 

There are a growing number of hybrids un^^row^rarVamtn VlZ 

Sr b i Ul if nt ^ mhB to B P read “ri naturalize. A hundred 

dolor, and which can spread if really happy, bulbs in threes or fours, divided annually just 

'®S2 |^ n er , al . names ° f Kauf ' after flowering (the wrong time to transplant 

manniana, Gretgii and Fosteriana. Everyone any other bulb); could soon fill a field 
has their own favorites. If I were to suggest 

one other, for sheer dazzle (here f am getting one further tip: shop around. Prices 

carried away), it would be the scarlet T. vary quite a lot. 

.praestans fusilier. This has the two or three .:.m. .. 

. flowers per stehutaost tulips only baveone. • . **.••• 

Tulips are effective planted Id sjrbups of five 1 'T| ; 

or more —as lndeed are all BmaSIbulbs. Bone- r'llUHvVy‘y 
meal mixed into the soil is good. And firm Mgrii ■ Me •* ' ' --t ' n ’ : 

planting three or four inches down helps to 

Stop them popping out of the ground Iq W*' ' wSsclbs 
sumocner, not to mehton protecting them from 

- hungry mice. • T - • } YfONpERFOL Tib NWE-< 

• ^ ‘ . 1STKENGTW TO KELV Qk 

Wril worth, growing torches near the,: V\, ; , 

• house, so as to he seen on a tingUpgday v..- - i i 

through: a wiikknv, is Iris reticulata audits: jfiSP9TjIF 

various offspring and nOar relatives,- These HnNL. . Sr 7f 

vary in color freahred-ptnrple to blue-purple ify W ' : ' 

pale blue-violet. And in tho case of the shbjfttr' 'Bmk ■> 

. and very, early I.hUtroldes mdjqr> are atotoqt; j; .•.^vk/ffr Fv S- 1 . ;,.-.vw»A; • . 

. • a true Wife and l.danfordlaeyis a true y^low.* OTL ';ymX ; 


__childr 

A soldier for peace 


By David Anublc Their amhussndurs, ministers and rfio. 

Staff correspondent of mats do a lot of talking, much of it i 

The Christian Science Monitor enormous tint 1 here called the General a!L? 

United Nations. New York bly. AS ® 88, 

Joe is a soldier, with a big difference. If Hint does not work, Ihe UN somBii 

Ho has a gun, but he does not wont to use it. decides In send in pence-keeping soldiers£ 
He is part of an army, but he does not waul Joe. They are like hnm in a sandwich ~ iS 
to fight. keep the two sides npart. 

Joe's job, you see, is to stop oilier people Although encouraging people to live 
fighting. So, for the moment, he works a long f"’J y together is tlie United Nntions’ main aim 
way from his real home, In a hot and sandy r *^ os l !VK 1 ^. 0 , u r things as well, 

part of the world called the Middle East. The UN helps provide food as well a 

The people who live then- hove fouKht four £ “J ”, Jlrfc“u 

rvfuticra (|« ; nplo who hove oo 

different countries, trying lostop those people " , L f lrnw |„, llr(mnll lhu wor|d 
from fighting and killing each other In unothor 

war ‘ Nations agency how to grow better 

He wears a blue helmel or blue beret. And might even see atomic power plants whidrtsi 
he often drives a white jeep which has two big been inspected by scientists from another UK 
blue letters painted on Its side — UN. They agency. 

stand for "United Nations." You might talk to people who had boa 

Joe Is a soldier In one of the United Nntions' helped by the Untied Nations’ health agency, 
peace-keeping forces. These "blue berets" You might hear concerts arranged by fit 
patrol backward and forward between the cultural agency. 

Arabs and the Israelis helping prevent another The UN and its agencies are Involved la 
war from occurring. almost anything you can think ot, (no 

The orders for peace-keepers like Joe all weather foreeasting and protecting the end- 
come from the large marble and glass ronment to international mini deliveries ad 
buildings here in New York where I am aviation. 

writing this article. This is heenuse New York Sometimes the UN does not work very wtiL 
is the United Nations headequarters, and Sometimes it docs not work al all. IdeaM 
preventing war is what the UN is all about. good ideas, are not always easy to put to 
After World War II some 30 years ago. most practice. But at least this ideal of all peopk 
of the countries in the world got together and living and working peacefully together ha 
decided they would try to sort out their been spelled mil; it sets a standard l(t 
quarrels by talking and cooperating instead of countries to aim at. 
fighting. Now there are 141 countries in the Dovirl ArntMr is Ihe Monitor’s mond 
UN. Ihe UN. 


f Can you llnd and circle the hidden religions and churches? J 

They read vertically, horizontally, diagonally, forwards, and occasionally, oven backwiV 


CSESSENT I WSHAVOHEJ LH 
AMPTRUNKACRONTENACA I 
JUDA I SMFLABMUOY LRUSN 


Anglican 

Baptist 


IENDOTMEUZQASWAN EBLQol Buddhism 


CAT IMETEAUNI TAR I ANLU £ a, t , °' lp * , 
NRUSTHHLRAMNRABMPXA I Chile!!!?/ 
EBAMENOFFKFANLR ETABS Confucianism 
IPKRANDNREBI KEMR IMEM SW""" 
CPASTL I KYRMCULLASTNX Hinduism 
SNMARKSHE TLUNGEMTE T L l ® ,am 
NXODOHTRON I FADENTBUA ******** 
AMRAGKANTHENABFWRUNS lShSUw 
I RMANT ALLMROANG L iCAN Malhodlsi 
TLOTC l-LOHTACU I NTQASB 
SAN ABECONQREQAT i ON A L ^ 
IBYESATENORATHE SLAKM Quak«f 
RKENTZOROASTR I AN I SMR MSL 


Episcopal 
Hinduism 
Islam . 

Jehovah's WHn** 


Taoism 

Unitarian 


HQNGLAMAR ENGONGALRU B Zoroas 
CABNA I RETYBSERPALUHM 
BUDDH I 8M ft LAPOCS I PENC 






■%U VAftVEJYVARyELOOS? 
lWS9CL.eS J r HjBBY - »Tfe» 

I >«ortpEBF0V. "R? rtftfe. SUCH 
I CTR^GTH .TO KELy OH— 


; .Tai^e me, 1 have 

ONLY 00Y BeROTY. 


By Guernsey 

Just wwwSuwese^ 6 

TO MAKE 6ENSB y r , 

ALL- APART . 


a true blue and I. danfordi&e, is s tr^c:y^knr. ,: '/ 

progeny. My-iw^ dosan arejww about tKwp ' y] ■ 
dozen offer thfe Imtmort tort;year,, and 1ft t .rf 
early spring It a#iied that alftkost every bulb vTv. . * 

flovt^ed—a mamnt spidery purple flowers. < Ttfyr 8 : Hi . ^ 

■ O; :-V.v 1 ; 1 .V- ; .!.. ’. ■■"''*£ LC,--^*^5$ 
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Corsica: lush, 
craggy land 


♦ravel 


By Margaret Rhodes 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


The Infinite variety or France surprises 
pvan the traveler who hue known and loved the 
manlry for a lifetime. And one of the most 
astonishing areas is the province that lies loo 
miles south of the Riviera - Corsica, which is 
one af the largest islands in the Mcditerra- 

nc&fl 

Probably the most beautiful of all Ihe fabled 
islands of the western Mediterranean, Corsica 
is certainly overwhelming. Just over 100 miles 
long and half as wide, it is n wild, dramatic 
range of mountians thrusting up sheer from 
the sea and towering precipitously to nearly 
9,000 feet. Apart from a narrow strip along its 
east coat, it is all crags and pinnacles, rushing 
torrents.'Houlder-strewn wilderness, and lush 
valleys; a secret world of wildflowers. where 
the heady scent of the mnquis fills the air far 
out to sea. 

Villages cling to rocky spurs and cluster on 
dizzy hillsides, roads loop and twist and zigzag 
In hairpin bends, cattle and horses, donkeys 
and pigs wander on the roads«for there are no 
moors or meadows* and arc often the only 
other travelers to be met with in a whole 
morning. 

This is surely what holidays an* all alumt — 
an escape into a world so different from nur 
own that long afterwards a little »f the 
enchantment is left somewhere inside us. 

Corsica can claim to satisfy a wide range ot 
tastes in the holidaymakers wlm come by hunt 
and plane to spend a week or two There art* 
hotelsof every grade, from luxury ones in and 
around Ajaccio and Bastia and the chief 
tourist centers such as Cnlvi and Ikvltousse, to 
the hospitable little inns found in tin- mountain 
villages. 

There are more beaches than there are days 
in the year: for example the pale wide sands of 
resorts such as Propriuno, or the innumerable 
coves, sheltered between rocky headlands, 
that are to be found nil round the coo miles of 
coast. Naturally, lovers of sen sports ore well 
cared for — sailing, swimming, nnd skin 




■ ' V ft 

Genoese fortress towers over Bonifacio's small port 


diving. MKirkriitig and water skiing are uvnil- 
alile; vim '"ill also lake boat trips to neighbor¬ 
ing islands sin'll as Sardinia and Elba. 

Then* are fascinating places to discover: the 
(icno(*sc fortress-cily of Bonifacio, with its 
high ramparts above the massive eroded cliffs 
and its sheltered boat-filled harbor from 
which tiu* ferry plies the straits to .Sardinia; 
Filitosa drowsing among its dolmens; towns 
such as Sartenc. (ihisnni, and t’nrte. peri lled 
mi precipitous crags and looking ju.sl .is they 
did when Edward Lear painted them a 
hundred years ago; Porto, In an Idyllic setting 
at the head of Its glorious gulf; tranquil St. 
Flnrent. The list is endless and the days are 
never long enough. 
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You can gel to many interesting spots on the 
island by public transportation. There is n 
railway linking Ajaccio, Corte, and Bastia 
which provides a sensational trip through 
tunnels and over viaducts, a triumph of 
engineering as it winds ever higher, accom¬ 
plishing, it seems, incredible feats of moun¬ 
taineering. There are also coach lours, nnd a 
inis service radiates from the main towns. 

Bui In discover the heart of Corsica you 
really need yuuv own traiisporlalion. The 
ferry boats from Marseilles (11 hours) and 
Nice (8 Vt hours) to Ajaccio or Bastia provide 
excellent drive-on drive-off facilities for your 
own car. Otherwise there are fly-and-drive 
package holidays available (Corsica Is 2 hours 
from Paris by air). A car may be booked 
ahead to be waiting at the quay or airport and 
there are reputable car hire firms to be found 
on arrival In the main centers. 

Remember when planning a tour in the 
interior that 100 miles is quite enough for one 
day - at the end of it you will feel you have 
done far more — and that an average speed of 
20 to 25 miles an hour Is about as much as 
anybody can achieve. 

When, for example, you are climbing at 
around 4,000 feet, alone in a world of moun¬ 
tains and with a precipice falling away at the 


roadside for hundreds of feet, it is no use being 
in a hurry: your whole being is concentrated 
on three simple things — a determination not 
to look over the edge, a hope that no cheery 
Corsican driver will come belting round the 
next blind bend, and a proper appreciation oi 
one’s fantastic surroundings. 


Hillsides of anemones, hellebores, aspho¬ 
dels; woods carpeted with rosy wild cycla¬ 
men; vistas oi range upon range of moun¬ 
tains; glimpses of ravines; and high above, the 
great jagged crests, ail combine in heart¬ 
stopping splendor. 


Every drive into the interior of the island is 
magnificent, but there are certain drives that 
must on no account be missed. One is the easy 
day trip (by Corsican standards) that takes In 
the Foret de l’Ospedale with its great rocky 
outcrops and the spectacular Col de Bavella. 
For this the mountain village of Zonza or 
Porto Vecchio on the coast would make a good 
base. Either way, turn inland at Solenzara, so 
that the great serrated peaks may be seen 
ahead rearing into the sky as you climb 
steadily up to the Col de Bavella. 

On these Inland expeditions simple inns 
offer cheerful hospitality, a chance to taste 
regional dishes, and good value. 


A meal to remember in Avignon 




RyKim in is Hendrick- 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Avignon, France ; 

;' . Avignoji ttotfcpfihfetoryls goldmtoek.jjt'tt a 

> dodr te fts fofa- 

language, and with historic towns like Orange, 
Arles, Nimes, and Aix. What Is more, the food 
issuniptuous. 

Avignon is an especially good stopover point 
for Eurailpass holders ^traveling be*.*ren 
Paris and Geneva, or to. such varied destlna- 
tlons as Italy, theFrenth Riviera, arid Spain. ,,- 
We arrived In Avignbn.on a Sunday. As we 

■ entered the walled city, wetold. our Selves 
.there would be plenty of hotel space Bqt thd ■ 
Bristol-Terminus, which had been highly 

■ recommended, was fifth The polite desk .clprk 
recommended the Jess expwiftlVe ^di^JUst 

, down the str^t>aqd oji the way we found ;the 
even less expensive Central, with .charming 
: rooms individually: decorated for about.'$17. 

4 - rfj _ L :_’ J 'at. L^.liiAlL 11*1 A tflVi. 


our extensive.collection.Top to bottom l3iV—$1 

CaldfagMai/atfabte on request($£),■ MaJorcreeflt carjS j. .-..... , v ...,....,. ... ... . - ; >, , {i • 

' ■ • ■ : '! "-'JEWEttRRFTH 

; '■£ ..*j 3 j" 5 ;/';,®: L r 


reminder of feudal France and of portentous 
church schisms. Next to the palace we found 
the Auberge de France, a smaj! hotel with a 
superb restaurant. It hpd beep highly rpcom- 
mended,,.|n,,."Harid-Merpdwn," Louisa A, 

. BatedfhiW^jy rqljabie travel guide, land was 
: sti popular we' had to mafee ; a dinner reserva¬ 
tion hours ahead. 

French cuisine, .to our taste, generally hag s 
reputation , that exceeds its quality. But now 
and then’ a place like the Auberge de France 
justifies . all enthusiasm. Everything was 
' cooked to. order. The service was perfect. Arid 
the price fqr a fine dinner? About$$ each. -' 

the follovhng morping wd took a 30-minute 
bu^ ride to Orange where .we bought roljs, 
ham, add cheese in .grocery stoiie and 
picnicked for lunch in -a 1 sunny park. Then we; 
visited the city’s famous Roman theater. . 

: ft- has been' called 'the, most handsome 
remihder of its kind of the days of Augustus;; 
and-'it .g&ye. 1 uft a clearer’picture of Roman, 
luxury :th£h anything we had sceU' bofdre. 
Jjduls; .XlV^cehturles after it was built,, aptly 


WadO- 1 ‘the; flrteBt wall Ih riiy 

; kingdom;;' f/The theater's lo f tK)Os^ts ftoware: 

J Jr * fnM fethl* 'klif Ih'i 
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On the fringe of extinction—the sea cow 

... utm ..till __ 


By John Dlllin 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Merritt Island, Florida 
Two teen-Bgers were rowing their small 
boat along a Florida creek when a half-dozen 
mammoth, blubbery-looking creatures sud¬ 
denly surfaced. One of the beasts, swimming 
closer, lifted the boat and Its occupants 
momentarily out of the water like a toy. Then 
the animals swam slowly toward open water. 

The teen-agers had encountered one of the 
rarest endangered species in the United States 
— the Florida manatee. 

The legendary manatee, believed to be the 
source of mermaid stories among ancient 
mariners, has survived along the coast of 
Florida for an estimated SO million years. But 
the next 50 years could be its last. 

Boat propellers are killing manatees — 
known popularly as sea cows — at an alarming 
rate. Vandals drop bricks on them from 
bridges and shoot them with rifles and bows 
and arrows. Poachers slaughter them for 
meat. 

Florida's growing population is putting so 
much pressure on the animal that Its survival 
is in doubt. Wildlife officialsestimate that only 
600arc left in the state’s waters. 

The manatee is a unique link in the world's 
biological chain. Along with their look-alike 
cousins, the dugong, manatees are the world's 
only surviving aquatic mammals that live 
exclusively on a diet of vegetation. Their 
closest relative, ironically, is not in the sea, 
but on land—the elephant. 

And both the manatee and the dugong are 
dying out around the world. 

In the Pacific and Indian Oceans, dugongs 
have been killed extensively for their meat. 

. They have virtually vanished from the waterB 
of the Philippines, Borneo, the Marshall 
■ Islands, and parts of India and Sri Lanka. 

•And albhg theWfo’AfiHcafck contend hi the 
Caribbean, manatees have been overhunted 
for their meat, hides, and bones. The meat is 
reported to be delicious, with various parts 
having the flavor of chicken, beef, and pork. 
The hides, once used as shields by warring 
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Courtesy ol the Miami So<i<iii.irium 

This baby manatee was one of the first to be born in captivity 


Indian tribes, make excellent shoes. The 
bones, three times as dense as those of most 
animals, are valued as Ivory. 

Manatees reproduce so slowly that it is 
doubtful they could ever be of much com¬ 
mercial value on a sustained basis. But this 
baa not discouraged hunters. 

. •• in South America, Uva Amazon taxi manatee, 
a landlocked freshwater Species, has been 
slaughtered by the thousands and now is 
greatly depleted. 

Ail this slaughter contrasts sharply with tho 
placid nature of the beasts. 


In many ways, they resemble cows. Their 
major interest is eating, and like land cows 
they browse for hours each day. Although 
large (up to 1,500 pounds), they are u docile 
"Ferdinand" of the seas, neither harmful nor 
fearful. 

A human swimmer, intruding onto a herd of 
manatees, is often greeted warmly — some¬ 
times with a manatee "kiss." One skiiulivcr 
reported having his face mask knocked off 
repeatedly by an affectionate thousand- 
pounder. 

Florida has protected these gentle creatures 


since l«07. hm still their numbers havefan*. 

Their major enemy in the warm jZ 
waters nf floridn is the propeller, pii? 
harts racing ut an and 40 miles an hour2 
the animals ns they rise to breathe, or 
swim just below the surface at an averaiei 
rn.p.h. 

A survey of HU manatees in Volusia m 
Citrus counties found that over 90 perctnl! 
the animals luid propeller scars. One aalmj 
had been hit eight limes. . 

Dr. Howard Campbell, a manatee specUUs'. 
at the National Wildlife Laboratory in Gab 
i >sville. Florida, says that of 30 manatea 
known killed in tin* past year.80percenlww 
killed by boats. 

Some conservationists suggest that flhg 
can lx* slowed in certain areas toiiiijA 
during the winter moirtiiK, aceidenlsmjv^ 
manatees could Ik 1 virtually eliminated 
such restrict ions would probably face sffll 
opposition. 

Dr. Campbell and othrrs hope to find ways 
of protecting the manatee by belter unde, 
standing their luihits and needs 

This fall. Dr. Campbell will be attaching 
radio ami sonic tags to a number o| the 
mammals to study migratory patterns. Sou 
manatees, for example, are known to wlnterlo 
Florida and summer in North Carolina, while 
others winter here am! summer in Louisian 

With the help nf such studies, Dr. CarapWI 
may he aide to pinpoint critical habitat areas 
whore protection is most important. 

So little is known about the manatee Until 
could lake years to get a better undentao&j 
of the creatures. How, for example, does & 
manatee live comfortably in both saltwto 
and fresh? And why docs its meat keepb | 
days without refrigeration? 

TIf» next few decades could be man'sb j 
chance to answer such questions, suggests!) j 
Campbell, for unless something is done* ' 
manatee could go the way of the Slcller'tf J 
row. which now is extinct. » 

Tin* Sleller's sea cow, also a nwni* 1 
weighed as much as HI.UOO pounds. WitNiJ i 
years u( Its discovery in the 18th cento?. , 
hinders had erndienled the entire speck 


Uranium producers may form cartel 


By Bruce Myles The probe of the uranium cartel will be 

Special to "long and difficult," a Justice Department 

The Christian Science Monitor official concedes. When and if a strong case is 

Washington made against it, the government could fine 
The possibility of a cartel of uranium- cartel members, including U.S. producers if 
producing nations has stirred concern and they are involved, and if necessary, seize the 
investigative activity here. U.S. bank accounts of foreign companies to 

For the short term, price-fixing is the major co) loci the fines. 
concern because the U.S. will probably not be A slrongcr „ Ule cane| would 
dependent on oign.f coni quanUtles of lm- ^ to brcak thc conlract8 lor enrichmen( 
ported uranium until the mid-1980s. - services its members have signed with thc 

Lawyers at the U.S. Department of JusMcc us . government, whh;h supplies at least 90 
and other experts in government and Industry percent of the world's enriched uranium for 
are concerned about what effect suspected nuclear power 
cartel could have on U.S. uranium prices and 

thus on the cost of nuclear-generated elec- Chauncy Starr, president of the Electric 
tricity to consumers. Power Research Institute, the research arm 

A uranium embargo against the U.S. seems °f electric utilities, expresses doubt that the 
unlikely, however, because the nations which government can do much about an informal 
some believe are potential participants in such agreement among uranium producers to fix 
a cartel are major U.S. trading partners.. .prices. He says that cartel members actually 
Great Britain*. Canada, Australia,’ France, , ore goyet'nnSihW wqgktgg yfHhJhslyate^cpth- ’ 
and South Africa, listed.'.by theVJusticeYflfhieS, . k ~ 

Department as possible : members of toe ; John Patterson, a nuclear fuel expert with' 1 
cartel, would not risk economic retaliation by Energy Research: and Development Ad- 
extorting the UJ3. for nuclear power tech- ministration, agrees with Mr. Starr: that 
nology, most experts believe. foreign .uranium producers have been setting 

The Justice Department, which has been \ prices, but say?, “There is less need to push 
investigating the alleged cartel, hopes to stop up prices today because? tbhy are rising: so 
it If it can prove that the carte) is affecting fast." , .7/7.. 

U.S.commerce. . 1 ... .■ .. . *•! al , ■ 

Tho U .S. imports no uranium today, .but the .. ^Uranium prlros are two to three times what 


How fossils misled experts 


John Patterson, a nuclear fuel expert with" 
Energy Research and Development Ad¬ 
ministration; agrees with Mr. Starr: that 
foreign .uranium producers have been setting 
i prices, but sayg, “There is less need to push 
up prices today because? tbty are rising so 
• fast." , Ur.. 


Tho U.S. imports no uranium today, but the . ^Uranium prlros are two toi threeittatt what 
price of its own uranium may be affected by JJey, were in 1974, he notes. He added that the 
foreign interasts in domestic uranium mines, - P ;S - could ^be short of uranium by '1985 or 
Canada's Rio Algom, for example, has $iw Sooner Uitdo^ not develop^ own mines fast 
million invested in Colorado uranium mtyte, - djongn and it; Anwricans do not. cut their 
according to a source at the Justice Depart- ;® . ^ consUmptiopi _,■ j ■ ■ ^ . 

ment. ■ . Mr.patterBQn question whether a foreign. 

'Despite the. U.S. embargo pn foreign ura- V-cartplcoidd control jgjanhiqj supplies tqr very 
nium imparts for domestic use, .foreign..pro- long because/wtlon^ like Australia %1U 
ducers are able. to. affect domestic uranium expand production, : mid ,as. Wdrld'deinjmd 
prices by exchanging foreign-prodiiced for «grows; .countries; 

. .■ __.uMiiasInM nlnrt4e tin Ihtf ’’ linfrnniim liw&Miim 


By Robert (!. t'owen 

Over the past decade*, Kcii’iilisls have 
convinced thctnwlvcs that curl lily life In 
for older than they once believed, A trail 
of fossil fllguc niKl bneleiiu lends hack 
nearly three and a half billion years. 

But the evidonco is Imrd to find mid 
Irlcky to read. Now llu> scion 11 si who lias 
shed ono of the strongest lights into the 
distant post warns tliul lie and others have 
been misled by some of tho shadows. 
What is considered a billion-year-old 
evolutionary landmark, the oldest fossil 
ancestor of the higher plants and animals, 
turns out to be on artifact of mis¬ 
interpretation. 

It is on example of how experts stumble 
because even they can't keep up with all 

the new knowledge in their field. 

The scientist tf Elso s, Bsrghoom of 
Harvard University. During tho 1950s and 
early, 'Bob, he and Stanley A. Tyler of tho 
University of Wisconsin showed that 
primitive algae and bacteria existed 
billions of years ago. Their summary 
paper in 1965 ended the era when evolu- 
don was thought too slow to have pro- 
. duced such organisms that early. 

In 1955, Dr. Barghoom and J. William 
Schopf, then a graduate student, also 
•' reported the now questionable fossils, 
found in Australia's B)ttCr Springs forma¬ 
tion. 

* n*? c W 8 ^»h? C08n * ze two basic organic 
life-styles, The toore primitive forms, 

: ■ "®5 a Ihjnorityi are cells with diffuse 
\ adymeed forms use 

;v tlighSy,Arapfateu cental ntirieuJ; This 


iiuclnis cmrtaliiK most of the goadk j 
inalrrial llimiigh which evolution oper 
nil's, (inly iniclnitiil colls coulc, ^° 1 ^ 
M'Xiuil ri*|irnihiiiloii and llicdlvoray 
higbi-r orgnnlsins to which it hits M- 
T'Iicko Initcr first uppenr In tho row 
rocnril dining tho Cambrian porM 
wblt'li iH'gnn kih no 550 million year* 

T'iioy iipiM-iir us suddenly os thoughts 
hud «lrop|H*<l in from outor spoce- 
Iteb. tlimiRht liny i»i rt l «A 

imccslorH in fossil nucleated_ _ 
Hitter Springs ond pome 0'° er IW 

l, Z Dr. Ikirglioorn 

when similar fossils ■jpjjjj* Jco^d 

Ite two billton yearn 

even for him. As he wa ” the iQumal 
Andrew II. Knoll repm ln t “ ® 
Sclonco, lalw wloor t ato 
auch fossils 

primitive algae with dufia ^ 

decay in a way “JSftSli • 
appear to have nuclei. wWcb \i* {oBg u 
fooled paleobotanists. So V ^ ^ . 
mlcrobcsatUl leadfor/ 

Uiepast.pdenUBtsm^W,^....; 

signs or the first nucleat^ce^ ^ ^. 

"Ten years ago,^ 
what the ,differences 
types of cell redly “f*. ■r r L lt the r^ - 
explains. ' 'Special Ists ^ ■ 

of us had not yet absorbed w igdiei); 

So I fell Into wfial 
interpretation at the time. , ^ 

That Interpretation, wh™[jii. 
seemed h«r«5cpl, how to # ; 

textbooks. So *• ■BaSS^Wi 


5 what Bdarice 
controversy! 
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Manila shantytown: 
planning a better life 

HobfUit, the United Nations Conference- he probably felt that he already knew some- 
Exposlllon on Human Settlements, opens In thing of the style and tempo of the place and so 


Vancouver next May. High on Its agenda Is the 
problem of the millions of people who flood 
Into the cities of the ‘Third world" to establish 
overcrowded, unsanitary, squatter shanty¬ 
towns. 

At e preliminary to thc conference, the 
International Architectural Foundation has 
organized a worldwide competition and has 
Invited architects and planners to submit 
designs for a model community for those 
Millers. The winning design will be built In 
the Philippines capital where it will be used to 
house some of the 170,000 people now crowded 
together ort the 365 acres of land which forms 
the district ofTondo. 

In the volumes of academic discussion 
which have surrounded the competition one 
vitally Important factor has been totally 
overlooked — the people of Tondo themselves 
and (he wit and wisdom which keeps them 
battllng/or better conditions. 

By Jo McBride 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Manila 

Tondo on a Sunday inoniiui; riwnihli's ii site 
on which a circus is ntiout lo go up. Music 
blares from the odd transistor r.-idin, laundry 
bunting flaps in (he breeze, ;uid children run 
around muddy pathways while oddly shaped 
trucks trundle through taking oddly shaped 
cargoes to and from the nearby docks. 

A strange sense of dislocation probably 
overtook the keen young town planner who 
visited this sprawling, overcrowded shanty¬ 
town. 

Armed with his copy of the program issued 
by the International competition's organizers, 


headed first for the office of the Tondo 
Foreshore Development Authority. 

He probably never found It. For although 
the authority has powers to control almost 
every aspect of the Tondo people's future — 
from homes to jobs, from education to roads — 
few residents know where its office is. 
Increasingly desperate inquiries, con¬ 
sultations with neighbors, diagrams drawn in 
the slime will all be to no avail unless they 
attract the attention of a strolling representa¬ 
tive of officialdom. 

But inquiries as to the location of Zoto (the 
Zone One Tondo Organization), or any of its 
resident organization counterparts, will at¬ 
tract a small crowd of residents, all of whom 
know the quickest route in and out of the 
scrap-built "barong-barong" dwellings and 
end with the Tngalog equivalent of that well- 
known exhortation, "You can’t miss it." 

Seemingly the authors of the competition 
design program, the prestigious North Amer¬ 
ican finn nf (luthcim, Sceiig & Erickson, did 
maiiHg.- tu miss it and miss it wholesale. 

It:* «NK'lHiii'iit assured competitors that 
‘Vunimiiniiy iirg;iiii/.iition is the key to more 
••fficienl measures of economic and environ¬ 
mental improvement," n theme widely ech¬ 
oed by the people nf Tundu. 

Ihil arrest and imprisonment has often 
followed on their voicing of such sentiments in 
the past, with people such ns Zoto president. 
Mrs. Trinidad Herrera, being picked up for 
alleged subversion or inciting the people lo 
riot six limes since martial law was declnml 
in the Philippines three years ago. 

‘Tlie government dw*snot seomtoknnw tin* 
difference between subversion and acting 
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Youths help to build a road In Manila's Tondo district 


What worlds 
are you 
at home with? 

Music, books, films, theater... the arts of homemaking and 
family-raising ... the business and financial scene ... people 
and professions ... discovers In the sciences ... In-depth 
sports and far-out travel. 

The Christian Science Monitor puts it ail together with 
outstanding feature pages to baok up its famous worldwide 
news coverage. Weekly mall delivery can give you 90 many 
worlds that are good to have around the house. 


because something directly affects our lives," 
she says wearily. 

Thc design brief also pointed to the fore¬ 
sight of tho Philippine authorities in selecting 
thc Dagnt-Dngatan resettlement site as it will 
"provide the necessary environment for up¬ 
grading tlie squatters' living conditions," and 
is only a couple miles to the north of thc 
present site. 

11 forgets to mention tout thc site was 
chosen by the people of Tondo themselves. It 
was only after n long and bitter struggle by thc 
Tondo community organizations that the Phil¬ 
ippine Government was persuaded that Dagnl- 
Dngntnn — nn area then covered entirely by 
fi:di I am lini'. ponds — emild be used its a 
squatter relocation urea. 

That was three years ago. Before that there 
had been plans to move the squatters to out-of- 
town relocation sites such as those at Carmona 
or Sapaong Palay which are far away from 
people’s work places in the docks. 

Indeed, had it not been for the fortuitous 
publication of research findings by the South¬ 
east Asian sociologist, Mary Hollnsteiner, 
showing that 60 percent of all squatters 
relocated outside Manila had to move back 
Into the city to find work, the government 
might still be arguing. 

Tho people of Tondo came up with Dagat- 
Dagalan as their suggested resettlement site 
when they had seen — and many of .them had 
worked on — the fllllng-ln of parts of Manila 
Bay to create a new international container 
port. Why not, they asked, fill in the fish 
pondB, too? 

Since then they have worked hard to 
educate themselves on planning matters, 
running “technical seminars" and inviting 
architects, social scientists, and anthropolo¬ 
gists to work with them on planning their 
future. And when information has failed to 
persuade the powers-that-be, they have taken 


Tondoans together and a number of dedicated, 
young Roman Catholic priests have chosen to 
make their parish In the Tondo. Despite an 
occasional derisive finger pointed .at the 
religious establishment, the people are unwa¬ 
vering in their dedication to the church. 

While a few fortunate residents gut their 
daily needs from public faucets, others must 
buy their water from itinerant peddlers al 59 
centavos for a five-gallon can. Laundry is 
usually done in the water provided by the 
Manila Metropolitan Water Board’s cracked 
pipes which have flooded part of thc area. 

The Tondoans want toilets, bedrooms, living 
rooms, and kitchens. As planner Rostauo 
I'adenm, deputy director of the Tondo Fore¬ 
shore Development Authority, acknowledges: 
“What they want is (he basic sanitary con; 
after that they can do all the adaptations for 
themselves.” 

Around that basic sanitary core they would 
also like to havo a little patch of land oh which 
they can grow vegetables or raise chickens, 
which, through eating or selling, provide a 
vital supplement to family earnings. 

The average household Income in Tondo 
ranges from almost nothing to more than 1,000 
pesos a month. More fortunate families may 
have one of their number employed by a 
company, usually in the docks. Others work as 
building laborers, rubbish dump scavengers 
— who enjoyed a temporary boom In their 
scrap-paper business during the recent world 
shortage of newsprint — and hawkers who 
peddle everything from government lottery 
tickets to single pieces of chewing gum. 

Even families at thc top of Uie scale must 
pay out around one-third of their income for 
food alone, and many are worried about the 
amounts they may have to pay for their new 
dwellings, be they in Dagat-Dagatan or In the 
refurbished Tondo. 

As a pre-"Habitat" African and Aslan UN 
regional conference on housing heard Jn June: 
the bulk of the housing effort; in third-world 
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suggests, infuriated by the flouting of an 
official promise that none of their number 
would be evicted from Tondo until the Dagat- 
Dagatan site was ready, almost 8,000 Ton¬ 
doans marched oh the presidential palace last 
November.. 

It takes some, courage to march. in -the ; 
Philippines wheCe piiblic demonstrations ate :; 
forbidden unless a jtertplt has been granted In' 
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as experimental guinea pigs; and while they 
readily acknowledge that there Is a planning 
job to be done, Jhey see this as aimed mere at 
rationalizing and balancing their expreased 
desires rather than imposing something oh 
them from'the outafde.'; 

The archltectimal competition ended thifi 
week.' And. eVeh though the people of .Tondo : 
may not'be on the panOhwhlch Will make the 
final selection, they will have a majdr Impact- 


: advance.; But President Marcos ls .an ex* * final selection, they will hawa major impact 
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New films present the 
other face of Australia 


By John Douglas Pringle 

Sensitive Australians have long winced at 
their international reputation as sports-mad 
Philistines. It is no use their protesting that 
their opera company is excellent, for.no 
Briton or American has heard it, or that they 
have a flourishing school of young writers, for 
no one has read their novels, or that Sydney 
and Melbourne are bursting with talented 
painters, for no one has seen their work. 

They are generally reduced to muttering 
the names of Patrick White and Sidney Nolan 
and leaving it at that. 

Two recent developments, however, may 
help to prove to a skeptical world that 
Australia Is not entirely a cultural desert. 
Those who are interested in contemporary 
music are already aware that in the last few 
years Australia has produced a number of 
highly talented composers. 

Only three of these, Peter Sculthorpe, Don 



Jack Thomson: the real McCoy 

Banks and Richard Meale have as yet 
achieved international recognition, but sev¬ 
eral others, including some women, are 
already knocking at the door. What is more, 
these composers, though widely different in 
style, have something in common which may 
Justly be considered a new and genuine 
contribution to contemporary music: a deep 
and scholarly interest in Asian music. Some of 
them have spenL years studying tho music of 
Indonesia, India and Korea. 

The Australian opera company has already 
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produced an opera by Peter Scullhorpe and 
has commissioned one by Richard Menlo 
which is awaited with some excitement. 

The second development, however, will, if 
successful, reach a Far wider audience. That is 
the revival of the Australian film industry 
which, after a promising beginning, became 
almost moribund In the 1950*8 and ’60's. 
Recent Federal Governments, both Liberal 
and Labor, have spent considerable sums in 
subsidizing the industry through the Austra¬ 
lian Film Commission, and the State Govern¬ 
ment of South Australia has ils own South 
Australian Film Corporation which does the 
same thing. 

An even more imaginative step, which in 
the long run may bring higher dividends, was 
to set up a film school in Sydney with Federal 
Government funds and to appoint Professor 
Jerzy Tocplitz, the former director of the 
fafnousPolish film school at Lodz, as itshead. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that the first 
films produced in the new era tended to 
confirm the worst prejudices held by foreign¬ 
ers about Australia. Films like “Alvin 
Purple,” “Petersen," “Stork," and the two 
Barry Humphries films about "Bazza 
McKenzie," though the last two were undoubt¬ 
edly very funny, did give the impression of a 
crude society in which beer-drinking, fight¬ 
ing, and a rather brutal sex were the chief 
interests. 

There was a tendency to rely too heavily on 
the work of David Williamson, Australia’s 
most talented dramatist, who has deliberately 
concentrated on this beer-and-bash side of 
Australian life. A film of his play, "The 
Removalists," which was produced in London 
and New York, has just been released. He also 
wrote the scripts for "Stork" and"Pcter8en." 

• ■ Recently, however, Iheretoave been Signs of 
better things. Michael Thornhill's “Between 
Wars" is a sensitive study of love and 
marriage among ordinary Australians in the 
years between 1919 and 1939, though it has not 
been a commercial success. Ken Hannan's 
“Sunday Too Far Away" is a much stronger 
film about sheep shearers — a unique Austra¬ 
lian phenomenon — in the outback. It has very 
little story and that, perhaps, not very good; 
the strike at the end of the film is tacked on as 
an after-thought. But it is directed with such 
complete but understated realism and authen¬ 
ticity that it makes a powerful impression. 

It also has Australia’s one genuine film-slar 
in the main part — a tough, likeable young 
man colled Jack Thomson with n wide grin 
and a mobile, expressive face who has the rare 
ability to appear absolutely convincing as a 
shearer or an electrician (in "Petersen"). 
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The Appleyard girls: strange doings at Hanging Rock 


But now a young man called Peter Weir, 
who had previously directed the highly origi¬ 
nal little film, "The Cars That Ale Paris," has 
made a film of far greater artistic quality 
which seems certain to win international 
acclaim. It is called "Picnic at Hanging Hock" 
and is based on a novel by the Australian 
writer Joan Lindsay which in turn was based 
on something which really happened in the 
Slalcof Victoria in I HUH. 

It is a mystery story about llie young ladies 
of Appleyard College who, on St. Valentine's 
Day in 1900, go for a picnic at 1 hinging Kork. a 
volcanic outcrup in Uic bush near Melbourne 
Three of the girls mid one of their teachers 
disappear during the picnic. One is found 
several days Inter, bruised and unconscious 
but still alive. The others are never seen again. 

The film is bumilifully photographed - a 
kind of Australian “Elvira Mndignn" with the 
girls in their while nuisllu Trucks moving 
gracefully against thorough grandeur of Hie 
Australian bush to the strange music of 
George Zamphir’s Pan Pipes and Heidhoven's 
5th piano concerto. But It also has runsld 
arable power. There is llu* mystery itself: was 


it nil a dream nr a brutal assault and muidtfa 
is i here soilie other explanation'? 

There Is also a quite subtle t'xpluralionolfla 
emotional and psychologicalconflictsbdwfi 
Hie girls and their teachers and Iwoywj 
men who happen 1“ Ik* present when theft 
disappear, cThere is a stunning scene 
the girt who »s found comes back to Ihed* 
and is immediately attacked by tlx® * 
girls, who release their fears and fruslfi® 
in wdd quest ions which she cannot answer | 
The cast is strengthened by the Erp i 
iietress, Kiiehel Huberts, asthohcadi*^' 
and Hie young English actor. DominicCww 
who appeared in “Tho (In llriww’il. ' M® 
honours Hourly go to the Australian direw 
and photographer tu«l the Australian 
most of them quite unknown, who ptf 
chief parts. This Is a haunting film 
only raise Austral in’s reputation aiuoag 
goers everywhere. 

.r.ilm Dougin* Pringle wets 
,.f The Observer ll#** 
ond. fin ton years, editor of ih* ^ 
Mnraing florufd. 
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The masterpiece the Soviet authorities frowned at 


By Alina II. Law 

Leningrad 

Ab the houselighls dimmed, a middle-aged 
man in a business suit moved down the aisle 
and slowly mounted the stage. He turned to 
the audience, paused a moment, and then 
holding up a piece of bulochka, a kind of 
RuslS bun, he told of having seen a young 
drl drop it on the floor in the buffet and not 

tether to pick it up. 

"Does she,” he wondered aloud, “realize 
the true value of a piece of bread?" He began, 
then to recall a time three decades ago when 
bread meant life itself. As indeed it also had 
for most of the audience watching the pre¬ 
miere of the Gorky Theatre's new production, 
.‘TtaeeSacks of Wheat Tailings." By the time 
the Uirqe and one half hour performance was 
over, there were few if any dry-eyed specta¬ 
tors. 

Mounted by Georgi Tovstonogov as his 
theatre's contribution to this year's celebra¬ 
tions marking the 30th anniversary of VE Day 
(or as the Soviets like to call it, the Victory 
over the Fascist Invaders), “Three Sacks of 
Wheat Tailings" details with unusual frank¬ 
ness the harsh realities of life in a rural 
settlement far from the battlefield. It's not 
surprising that the production was the object 
of strong attacks from those who prefer to 
have the Soviet people remember the war as a 
series of glorious deeds performed by flag- 
waving soldiers In freshly pressed uniforms. 

And although the theatre was not forced to 
withdraw the production from its repertory, 
the cultural officials did take the unusual step 
of excluding it from the roster of “30lh 
Anniversary productions," thus denying the 
theatre the top prize it would surely huve won. 

The play is adapted from a story by 
Vladimir Tencfryakov, one of the talented 
writers discovered by the laic Alexander 
Tvardovsky, editor of Navy Mir during the 
postrStalln literary renaissance. A young 
soldier, Zhenka Tulupov (played by Yury 
Demich), furloughed after being wounded at 
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Scene from “Three Sacks of Wheat Tailings," Gorky Theatre, Leningrad 


the front, has been assigned to one of the 
brigades Stalin ordered out during the last 
months of the war to search for the grain 
collective farms were secretly hoarding for 
their own use. 

These were dark and desperate days, a time 
when few hud enough to eat. To be caught 
holding back food supplies vitally needed at 
the front was treason. The penalty was 
imprisonment or more often, death. 

A group of tattered and weary women, old 
men, :uid boys too young to fight are all that 
remain of the once wealthy settlement of 
Lower Encha to which Zhenka's brigade is 
sent in the Autumn of 1U4'I. As the curtain 
rises, (hey sLmd on the roadway like ghosts, 
imiKissi vely listening tn a loudspeaker report - 
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ing the latest war dispatches and exhorting 
them to give. “Everything for the front! 
Everything for victory!" 

The idea that this sorry gathering might be 
hoarding grain seems ludicrous. Yet the 
brigade must carry out its mandate. 

The search leads Zhenka to the hut of 
Adrian Fomich, a simple old man too honest to 
hide three sacks of tailings painstakingly 
collected from the thrashing floor. Zhenka, is 
tempted to risk not reporting them. But 
Bozheumov, assistant to the brigade's secre¬ 
tary, will not remain silent. 

The chairman of the village council, Kiste- 
rev, n hitter, dying man, confronts Ro/.heu- 
muv, successfully argues that it is a pointless, 
even suicidal sacrifice to carry off every last 
bit of grain. Without seed to plant, not only 
will such settlements as Upper Emlch cease to 
exist, but the hardships of war will surely be 
followed by even greater suffering in peace¬ 
time — an eventuality that in many instances 
did come true. 


With this production, so clearly superior to 
all the other offerings served up for the 30th 
Anniversary, Tovstonogov once again affirms 
his position as one of the major figures in the 
Soviet theatre today. 

In his 19 years as head of the Gorky Theatre, 
Tovstonogov has earned a reputation as a 
master of subtle psychological analysis on the 
stage. Whether dealing with the classic 
repertory or contemporary drama, he has 
consistently taken as his main theme that of 
man in ail his complexities as seen in 
relationship to society. Never one to play it 
safe, he has, beginning as far back as his 
production of Gorky’s "The Philistines" in 
1966 — a production that received rave 
reviews when it toured Germany this spring — 
more than once forced a reevaluation of Soviet 
cliches about the positive hero; 

“Three Sacks of Wheat Tailings" is no 
exception. 

Alma Law la writing a book on Soviet 
theater. Her articles have run In French, 
American, and Soviet Journals. 


Star-filled new western 




By David Sterrllt 

“Bite tho Bullet" is not 
about tho recession. It's a 
western — rough, tough, and 
raucous — about a passe! of 
ornery galoots, and one or¬ 
nery lady galoot, who launch 
into a 700-mlle-long horse¬ 
back endurance race. 

The reward is a pile of 
money, not to mention your 
namo In the paper. The ob¬ 
stacles: burning sun, desert 
Band, rushing river, trea* 
: cherous competltors, poi- 
-.among patehtmedi ri rfes; apd; 
theabseride dffl goOddentfati 1 

That’s a lot of excitement 
, for one movie, What’s more, 
there are subplots all over 
the place, ' . ' : 

. To top it off, those, ratling 
,, buckarooS are played by. a 


raft of big-name actors — 
Gene Hackman, James Co¬ 
burn, Bon Johnson, Jan-Mi- 
chnel Vincent, plus Candice 
Bergen as the woman con¬ 
testant. With Its western set¬ 
ting, racing-chasing story, 
and stars galore, “Bite the 
Bullet” sounds like a formula 
for cinema success. 

Which is exactly the 
trouble. “Bite the Bullet" Is 
full, of formula twists and 
formula turns, no more sur¬ 
prising than ih e too-famlllflr 
title phrase . (or the l occe- 


he’s also one of the busiest— 
as “Bullet" arrives he’s still 
onscreen in both “Night 
Moves” and “French Con¬ 
nection U." 

Besides coordinating this 
cast Into an acceptable enter¬ 
tainment, Brooks provides a 
few sorious undertones, too. 
Perhaps the most significant 
of those is the anti-cruelty 
statement 

The Issue of animal treat¬ 
ment in moviemaking lias 
been on many minds lately, 
. sparked partly by complaints 
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I much enjoyed watching 
Gene Hackman, though, as a • 
salty cowpoke who is, driven . 


gasped at some scenes In 
“Bite the Bullet" — where 
Mr, Vincent krtockS down a 
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Finnish Travel Association 

Helsinki fish market: between East and West 

French law to atop , 
checks bouncing 


By Philip W. Whitcomb 

Special correspondent of 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

ParlB 

In France they call them 
wooden checks instead of 
rubber ones, but in 1974 over 
4 million of them bounced 
just the same. 

"They’ve become a very 
serious social and economic 
plague, the Minister of Jus¬ 
tice told the National Assem¬ 
bly in urging them to adopt a 
new law which finally came 
intooperation this month. 

“Unless we can stop it,” 
the government's chief pros¬ 
ecuting attorney for check 
violations declared, “these 
unpaid checks will soon dis¬ 
rupt all the commercial 
transactions of France." 

The explanation of the phe¬ 
nomenon is simple. The use 
of checks by businesses has 
been almost universal during 
the last century. But for 
personal payments the mass 
of the French people had 
continued to use cash and 
bank notes < paper money In 
France is Issued by the Bank 
of France) until a few years 
ago. 

Innocent errors were made 
in hundreds of thousands of 
cases due to unfamillarity 
with the evanescent charac¬ 
ter of bank balances, but 
there is a steadily growing 
belief that It is no longer a 
misdemeanor, very nearly a 
public duty, to relieve the 
monsters of today's economy 
— common carriers, super¬ 
markets, multiple-branch 
concerns of all kinds — of a 




Oil tightens Finnish- 


ties 


By David T. Cook 

Business and financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Helsinki 

One little-noticed effect of the 10-percent price hike just 
announced by oil-producing nations will be lo tighten the ties 
that bind Finnish economic survival to continuing Soviet oil 
sales. 

Finland, which has no domestic oil supply, gets about two 
thirds of its petroleum needs from the Soviet Union. The 
Soviets charge the Finns the going world rate for that oil. 

Under the terms of a bilateral agreement, In normal years 
Finnish imports from the Russians must be offset by an equal 
value of Finnish exports to Russia. Thus if Soviet oil prices 
rise, Finland will have to send a larger share of its exports to 
the Soviets to pay for the same amount of oil. 

Already Finnish exports to the Soviets are the fastest- 
growing segment of Finnish trade. In the first quarter of 1975, 
exports to Russia rose 100 percent, a Union Bank of Finland 
study indicates. Trade with Eastern-bloc nations accounted 
for 21.1 percent of Finnish exports, the study indicates. 

While U.S. Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger says the 
anticipated oil price hike “would seriously jeopardize" 
America’s relations with its oil suppliers, a high Finnish 
Foreign Ministry official, who asked not to be named, said 
higher Soviet oil prices “would not jeopardize" relations with 
Finland. Thisofficial added he “would welcome" the Increase 
in exports to Russia an oil price increase would force. 

This official position is taken despite Finnish Minister of 
Trade and Industry Arvo Ryktonen's admission that “rather 
much" of last year’s 17.3 percent increase in Finnish 
consumer prices was caused by higher Soviet petroleum 
prices. 

Despite prospects of even closer ties to a nation with whom 
relations have been most sensitive, there is little public or 
private comment on Finnish-Russian relations, business, 
government, and media officials here say. 

One reason for the apparent lack of concern, explains 
University of Helsinki foreign relations expert Keijo Korho- 
nen is that Finns “don’t see anything changing in this 
relationship.” 


After fighling and losing twice to Russia during World War 
II, Finland was forced lo cede territory to the Soviets, accent 
limitations on the size of its armed forces, and pay 
reparations. ’ v y 

In 1948 Finland and the Soviet Union signed an agreement of 
“friendship, cooperation, and mutual assistance.” The 
document, renewed in 1955 and 1970 requires Finland to fight 
off armed attacks on Russia made through Finland but also 
recognizes the Finnish desire to avoid entanglements In 
major power conflicts. 

The mnjor concern of Finnish foreign policy subsequent to 
the first signing of the "cooperation” agreement with Roasts 
has been "to build our relationship with the Soviet Union and ' 
at the same time keep our independence," Professor 
Knrhonen says. 

To avoid inflaming relations with its superpower neighbor 
the Finnish press and government speak of Russia in softer 
terms than seen in some Western publications. This cautious 
political politeness has been characterized by some observers 
as "Finlandization" which, by one definition, implies thrf 
Finland is nominally independent but open to Soviet pressure 
If exerted. 

Finns generally find that definition offensive and agree with 
Professor Korhonen that "the Communists never play tricks" 
in the Finnish political process, even though some 17 percent 
of the population normally votes Communist. 

Nevertheless, a battle for control of the Metalworkers 1 
Union between Communist and non-Communisl factions has 
aroused widespread national interest here as the November 
union voting approaches. 

The business community has been watching the elec¬ 
tioneering with special interest because the Communist 
Taction — which in the last union election gut 40 percent of the 
vote — advocates taking the metalworkers out of the 
nationwide wage bargaining system now operating In 
Finland. 

While businessmen fear more inflationary wage settle 
ments, the public's most commonly voiced concern is that due 
to factional disputes within the Communist labor movement, 
party control of the union might lead to disruptive or extreme 
labor tactics. 


That funny noise under the bonnet 


few crumbs or what are seen 
as their ill-gotten gains. 

Traditional laws governing 
dud checks were so strict that 
the courts were able, in 1974 
for example, to deal with less 
than 10 percent of the actions 
brought against the check 
drawers, . who totaled 
3,510,000 without counting 
most of the checks drawn for 
less than $ 20 . 

A new law was seen as 
essential. 

The National Assembly 
adopted the law in January 
1972. But in France no law 
can be applied until the gov¬ 
ernment Issues a “decree of 
application"; for example, a 
law of 1919 obliging employ¬ 
ers to share their profits with 
employees was never fol¬ 
lowed by the necessary 
decree and so was never 
applied. 

On Oct. 5 this year the 
decree of application -was . 
published in the Journal Offi- ; 
del. Now the drawer of a 
check has four days in which 
to provide, the necessary 
sum. If he does not do so, 
then on the fourth day he is 
given a fifteen-day warning, 
at the end of which period his 
name is added to the national 
black list maintained by the 
Bank of France, and the 
government prosecuting at¬ 
torneys are ordered (o prose¬ 
cute. 

A11 banks, are ordered to 
refuse, or to withdraw, check 
books for the defaulter. And 
the penalties are .10 days to a 
month in prison for less than 
$220 In bad checks, one to five 
years for more, and fines up 
to $ 8 , 000 . v 


Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Detroit 

Every motorist has been through it at least once. As you pull 
out of your driveway and into the street, you hear an 
unfamiliar, ominous sound. 

If you are not an auto mechanic, it helps a lot if you can 
recognize the noise, at least. Then you will know whether to 
head straight for the service garage or go on about your 
business. 

Here are a few of the more obvious sounds you might hear 
as you pull away from a stoplight: 

Engine cackling — A car's idle speed may need adjustment 
if the engine continues to run for a brief time after the ignition 
is shut off. Mechanics refer to the problem as dieseling. It 
may also occur after* several short shopping trips. Engine 
cockling after a short drive simply Indicates that the 
emission-control devices have not warmed up sufficiently and 
Is no cause for alarm. 

Engine pings — Pings and knocks from under the hood 
(bonnet), especially when you step on the gas pedal, are often 
an engine's way of asking for higher-octane fuel. But if a 
different grade of fuel doesn’t help, engine timing may be at 
fault and it could be time for a tune-up. 

However, if the pings turn into a loud, metallic bang, 
something far more serious is afoot and a fast trip to the 
garage is required. 

Ignition clicks — If a clicking sound occurs when the 
ignition key is turned on and the car's engine refuses to start, 
a corroded battery cable may have cut off the electrical 
current to the,.staring motor, Sometimes the click la caused f 
by .a faulty startef relhy switoh, The whirring, or spinning 
1 noise of a small electrical motor from under the hood, on the 
Other hand, means trouble in the starter motor Itself. 

Tire ticks — A rhythmic ticking sound at low speeds often 
warns that a nail, rock, or piece of glass Is Imbedded in a tire. 
Higher speeds usually blot out the noise. A quick check to 
remove the object is suggested because serious tire damage 
canoccur. 

Speedometer chatter — A chattering or clicking sound from 
the instrument panel usually Indicates the need for speedome¬ 
ter service. The noise, which may be accompanied by a flutter 
or the speedometer needle, usually indicates that a kink has 
developed in the speedometer cable or the entire system ’ 
needs lubrication. 


parlmcnt when you step on the gas pedal arc a signal that 0# 
fan belt is loose or faulty. Intermittent chirps or peeps also 
point to the same condition. If not repaired, the engine may 
overheat and require far more costly repairs. 

Radio whines — Consistent whines or high-pitched.buzz® 
from the car radio may point to n poor or broken ground 
connection. Or there could be a short in the radio's filter 
circuit. The noise should not be confused with brief periods of 
Interference which may be caused by high-tension wires, a 
power station, or the close proximity of a rndlo-trnnsmissloo 
lower. Raspy or ragged lories from the radio, on the other 
hand, may bo caused by damage lo the speaker surfacotf 
water leaks that have dampened the speakers. 

Tire squeal - First cheek the tires lo see if one or mor* 
need more air pressure. Worn brake linings also con cause 
squeals or squeaks when the brake is applied. Sometimes new 
brake linings develop a razor-thin glaze on the lining surface 
which inny cause similar noises, A mechanic can halt the 
sound by roughing tho lining surface with fine sandpaper. 

A motorist should keep his ears attuned as his car speaks. 
For example, if an engine begins to sound loudor or gradually 
lakes on o deeper tone, a potentially serious leak may have 
developed in the exhaust system. 

Now what was that strange sound from beneath tho htx>d of 
the car tills morning as you drove to work? 


EXCHANGE RATES 


' Argentine peso 
Australian dollar 
Austrian schilling 
Belgian franc 
Brazilian cruzeiro 
British pound 
Canadian dollar 
Colombian peso 
Danish krone • 
French franc 
■ Dutch guilder . 
Hong Kong dollar 
Israeli,pound 
Italian lira. . 

. Japanese;yen - 
• Mexican peso 


Exhaust pipe pops — Accompanied by a rough engine idle, a Norwegian krone 

soft popping or drumming sound frorri the exhaust plpe polnts Portuguese escudo 
to fouled spark pIugB.or faulty ignition wiring. The noise • South African rand 
normally Is audible only when the car is idling/Louder -Spanish peseta 
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Oddly enough, it was a good year for Irish writers 


By Farkman Howe 

Important books rarely arrive in the small 
mace of a year, much less on an island of 4 
Znil Q n drawn and quartered by civil strife. 
Perhaps because literature to some extent 
niriveson extremes of human emotion. Irish 
writers had a particularly good year. 

Dublin’s fabled Cualn Press, alive and still 
run by the Yeals family, started last fall off 
with a two- volume hand-print cd edition of 
w B feals’s hitherto unpublished novel The 
Speckled Bird, edited by W. H. n'DomicIl. 
Yeats wrote the book, his version of a 
"Portrait of the Artist ils a Young Man." 
between 1896 and 19u2 and wisely decided not 
to publish it during his life-time Rut now. 70 
years later, the handsome l-unla edition fills in 
another niche in the Yeats oeuvre. 

Adolescence ripening to maturity also en¬ 
gages John McGuhern and Francis Slum-1. 
who follow a closely autobiographical format. 

In The Leavelakhig (London: Faber and 
Faber, £2.50; Boston: Atlantic-Little. Brown, 
$ 6 . 95 ) McGahern brings the young hero of 
"The Dark" and "The Barracks" up lo the day 
when he loses his teaching job due to his 
surreptitious marriage lo an American di¬ 
vorcees! a Dublin registry office. 

Stuart also sends his hero, I i. into the public 
lion pit in Black List Section II (London: 
Martin Brian & O'Keefe. E-l.iv, though nut 
just the puritanical lion pit of Irish society, Imt 
of western civilization. 11. Stuart's fiction¬ 
alized pseudonym flees the stagnation of 
Ireland to teach literature in (imutiny during 
World War II. As the Third Reich crumbles, II 
suffers Incarceration by the Allies mul separa¬ 
tion from loved ones — Stuart's most per¬ 
sistent theme. The book offers startling 
glimpses of Maud and Iseult i Sonne and W. B. 
Yeats, all of whom Stuart knew intimately. 

Unlike McGahern, Stuart has a lung career 
behind h\m and one is Icnipleil to regard 
“Black List" not only as Stuart's masterpiece, 
butflm^or work as wel I. 

David Thomson pursues a more con¬ 
ventional autobiographical reminiscence in 


his pastoral Woodbrook (London: Barrie and 
Jenkins, £3.75). Mr. Thomson, himself En¬ 
glish, arrived at the County Roscommon 
estate of the Anglo-Irish family, the Kirk- 
wuods, in 1932 as a tutor. He stayed on through 
the war and now weaves local and national 
Irish history into his own struggle to reach 
maturity. Caroline Blackwood's review of the 
book in the Listener sparked off a controversy 
on (he letters page between Brendan Gill and 
the folklorists of Ireland which lasted several 
months 

One must ulso mention the latest book of 
Juliu O'Faolain, Women in the Wall (London: 
Faber, £3.50; New York: The Viking Press, 
$7.95). Ms. O’Faolain makes a scholarly 
incision into oth-century Gaul where the 
barbarism of invuding Franks is pitied against 
the scathing religiosity of conquered Queen 
Itadugunda. A hook remarkable for its raw 
energy, and a totally new direction for Ms. 
O'Faolain. 

Poetry also had a remarkable start with the 
August, 1974. publication of the late Padraic 
Fallon's Poems (Dublin: Dolmen). For years 
Fallon had been writing poems, plays and 
journals, hut never in book form. One of 
Samuul Beckett's generation, he elected to 
remain in Ireland where his work became 
increasingly neglected. "Poems" pulls to¬ 
gether work from the 1930s to the '70s. 
Certainly the longer poem "The Head" must 
rate os a classic. 

Sc limns Heaney produced another well- 
publicized volume of poems, North (London: 
Faber £1.25 >. Heaney's themes haven't 
changed from his previous three books: 
invasion* and the bog’s record of that agony. 
There is another note, too, as in perhaps one of 
his most popular pieces, “Mosshawn (For 
Mary Heaney)": 

And here is love 
like a tinsmith's scoop 

sunk past ils gleam 
In the meaj-bin. 


Heaney earned high praise from reviewers — with much success. His new poems Celebrate 
among those George Mackay Brown, who sea life and wandering tinkers of the coastal 
placed him "among the half-dozen best poets world about Galway, as well as the jungles of 
in the language," Ceylon where Murphy spent part of his 

Michael Hartnett made a much publicized childhood. 


switch from English to the Irish (Gaelic) Perhaps the most important event of 1975 
language with the appearance of his A went all but unnoticed In Ireland and else- 
Farewcll To English (Dublin: Gallery Press, where: the publication pf Brian Coffey’B long 
1975). Mr. Hartnett's customary passion and poem “Advent," In a special Issue of The Irish 
dense syntax are much In evidence in this University Review, spring, 1975, entirely 
volume, though a gnawing note of bitterness, devoted to his work.. Coffey opted for Paris in 
especially in the title piece, threatens to sour the 1920s and '30s and became friendly with 
some of his finer ones. Mr. Hartnett has Joyce and Beckett. He has taught philosophy 
recently received two lucrative arts awards to in St. Louis, Missouri, and Is in retirement in 
live in his native County Limerick and one- Southampton, England. “Advent" is a truly 
awaits with interest the first fruits of his latest long poem, over 1,000 lines, divided into eight 
course. sections based on the'canonical hours. Syntax 

Richard Murphy meanwhile has been living is foreshortened, definite and indefinite ar- 
near Galway renovating old fishing boats and tides jettisoned, 
cottages and writing poems. His latest collec¬ 


tion, High Island (London: Faber, £1,25; 
New York: Harper & Row, $8.95), abandons 
the narrative form in favor of shorter lyrics 


Parfeman Howe Is enrolled in the PhD 
program tn Anglo-Irish literature at Uni¬ 
versity College, Dublin. 


Fine novel from prose-poet of Raj 


A Division of the Spoils, by Paul Scott. New Here, as before, his India is somehow more- 
York: William Morrow and Co. 598 pp. than-Indla, a country of the mind. Tho time Is 
$10.95. London: Hehiemann. £4.90. 1945, the war Is over, and In the uneasy peace 

it becomes apparent to Indians and British 
By Robert Nye alike that their particular problems are still 

Paul Scott is a social novelist in the finest unresolved, indeed they have only been 
sense. He has a wide range of sympathy; a exacerbated by the conflict. The action of the 
shrewd eye for the way quite ordinary people noVe j nox t two years — 24 months 

can betray a truth beyond their own in- during which the long presence of Britain in 
tellcctual or emotional apprehension even the subcontinent came to an end. 
while engaged In lives which might appear so Against this background Mr. Scott tells the 


shrewd eye for the way quite ordinary people 
can betray a truth beyond their own in¬ 
tellectual or emotional apprehension even 
while engaged In lives which might appear so 


much mere gesture to a less sensitive ob- story of a BrltiaVi police officer, Ronald 



do you have these 
current best sellers? 


LIVING CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE: 

FOURTEEN LIVES 

By Marcy Babbitt, Forward 
by Erwin D. Can ham 
Telling how Christian 
Sclenco enabled thoso 14 
psople to triumph over 
personal ndvorslty, to touch 
the lives of others with love. 
$7.95 



server; a neat pen, and a patient way with 
words. 

What I like most about his work arc the 
quick changes of tone and mood by which he 
can suddenly, as it were, enter a scene already 
perils'llv presented fnmi outside The effect 
is ot ycal cusc, mi almost lazy psychological 
insight leisurely brought to bear upon a piece 
of behavioristic observation already con¬ 
vincing In its concrete detail and feeling for 
place. 

This is thinking and writing on a high level. 
When he engages the formidable battery of 
such novcltstlc gifts upon his favorite milieu, 
India, then the result can be dazzling. 

“A Division of the Spoils" is the fourth and 
final volume In what lie calls “The Raj 
Quartet," a sequence of books depicting the 
end of British rule in India. An earlier critic 
referred to Mr. Scott as "the prose-poet of the 
Raj in decline,” and for once the praise means 
something. 


Merrick. Merrick Is In several respects a 
symbol of the decay of moral fiber In the very 
concept of empire. Ambitious, corrupt, brutal, 
living under the protection of the Nawub of 
Mirul, he orders the destinies of those who 
huve opposed his country by lighting on the 
side of the Japanese. A festering evil breaks lo 
the surface in the course of the book. Merrick 
stands finally for an old order, an order that 
must pass for history to have Its wqy. 

Superbly opposite this figure, Mr. Scott 
places the figure of Kasim, a young Muslim, 
who at the book's conclusion succeeds in 
transcending the dilettante streak In his own 
nature, offering a pure ennobling sacrifice 
emblematic of the order about to be born. 

This is a fine, packed, energetic novel, 
honest In its slow puzzling out of complexities, 
pulling no punches In its comments on the 
British imperial presence, 

Robert Nyo Is a poet, critic, and 
essayist who Elves In Scotland. 




CUP AND MAIL 


THE EMERGENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE IN AMERICAN RELIGIOUS 
LIFE by Stephen Gottschalk $10.00 

the CROSS AND THE .CROWN, Beasley $ 6.95 


POWER OF GOD TO HEAL, Garland 
SUBJECT GUIDE TO BIBLE STORIES 
excellent reference book to assist 
students, teachers, ohuroh workers 
NAVE’S TOPICAL BIBLE 
GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD 
Cassette, John Zaremba 


$ 7.96 


$16.00 
$ 9.95 


"These stories appear 
to grow directly out of 
the Kentucky soil.” * 

A rich and rewankng ccfltacwwi ot short - tow. 
reminiscence. nocial oommenlsry — by ihe autjw o( such 
beloved novels as T/is Xenwctoans. Hannah Fowler, and 

'trSTiSS 8 love and humor WELLSPRING iraces our 
nation s swenglh lo ils lrue source — bw land end fis people 

D>9« NEWMAN 


Special Purchase of Rex Miller 
Books — All Three for $18.50 
li John $6.95 I, Paul $6.95 

Peter’s Wife $5.95 

Please add 50e shipping for first book. 25$ each 
additional book. In California add 6% sales tax. 
Now visit our branch In Costa Mesa, 488 East 
J7th street, Suite 236, Corner of Irvine and 
]/th. Tel. 714 645-8808. Open Monday, Friday, 

Saturday 10-4. 

522 ?-» F,rat Ave -i Arcadia, CA 91006, Tel. 213 
JJ6-1634. Open Monday through Saturday 10-5. 
In or call. 1 


articles and stories by I 


JANICE HOLT BUB 


*8 95. now al your bookstore . 

HOIKJHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 

Pubtistisr of Ihe American Heritage nctiom 
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Faim mondiale : amelioration actuelle, mais... 


par David Anabie 
Correspondent du 
Christian Science Monitor 

Nations Unles, New York 

Un des principaux experts inter- 
nationaux en alimentation a declare 
qu'en ce qui concerne cette question le 
monde eat dans une situation meilleure 
aujourd’hui qu’il y a un an. 

Ceei est d(!t aux conditions atmos- 
ph£rlques, tout particulidrement aux 
saisons de mousson en Asie qui ont 
activi la production de riz, ainsi qu a 
une approche actuelle Internationale 
plus cooperative, com me 1’explique John 
A. Hannah, directeur du Conseil mon¬ 
dial de l'alimentation. 

Cependant, ajoute cet ancien chef de 
l'alde amdrlcaine, la situation ne s'est 
pas aussi considdrablement amdliorde 
qu’il l'avait esp6r6. Par exemple, rien 
ne fait prdvoir qu’il sera bientot possi¬ 
ble de constituer des reserves alimen- 
taires mondiales. 

Qui plus est, pr&vient-il. bon nombre 
de gouvernements auront a prendre des 
■ decisions draconiennes » afln de sub- 
venir aux besoins de leur population ex¬ 
plosive au cours des dix ann6es et plus 
qui vont suivre. II estime que meme k 
l’heure actuelle « k peu pr£s 400 millions 


de peraonnes souffrent de la famine ou 
de malnutrition grove ». ,, , 

Au cours d’une interview accordee lei, 
le docteur Hannah a decrit les prog r6s 
accomplis depuis novembre dernier, 
dpoque 6 laquelle se tint '& Rome la 
Conference mondiale de l'alimentation 
et il a par 16 des grands prob!6mes qui 
restent £ rfisoudre. (Le Conseil mondial 
de l'alimentation a et6 form6 pour 
mettre en application les resolutions 
lormuUes & la Conf4ren.ee de Rome). 

Production de denrdos alimentnlres. 
Si Ja Conference de Rome a jamais mis 
en exergue une realitd cruciale, e'est 
bien le fait que les surplus alimentaires 
de 1’Occident ne sauraient resoudre 
d'une fagon ind6finie les probl6mes des 
nations d6ficientes en alimentation. Le 
docteur Hannah indlque que si les 
choses continuent comme par le pass6 
les besoms totaux alimentaires des pays 
d6ficients atteindront 85 k 100 millions 
de tonnes en 1985, quantity qui ne aerait 
pas transportable. 

La Conference s’est done prononede 
massivement en faveur d’une pression h 
exercer sur les pays en vole de d6- 
veloppement et tout specialement les 
importateurs pour qu’ils prennent eux- 
memes des mesures 6nergiques en vue 
d’ameliorer leur production alimentaire. 
Cette nouvelle orientation, dit le docteur 


Hannah, exigera des decisions tr6s 
sdveres de la part des pays en voic do 
ddveloppement. 

«il faut que les gouvernements 
disent: “Ceci esl important, plus impor¬ 
tant, qu’une usine indtallurgiquc."» 

Ces gouvernements auront ega lemon t 
besom de fonds provenunt do l'exlerieur, 
ajoute-t-il. Il csperc done voir enfin 
l’dtablissement du Fonds intornulionul 
ddjk propos6 pour le ddveloppcment de 
V agriculture, d’un montont de 1 milliard 
200 millions de dollars, ct qui aerait cn 
operation des le debut do I'annuo pro- 
chaine en tant qu’agencc specialisoe ties 
Nations Unics. 

Une moitie de ce fonds serail sous- 
crite par les membres de l’OPEC (origi- 
naires de la proposition) ct i'autre 
moitie par les pays industrialises (le 
Congr6s des Etats-Unis proefede acluel- 
lement 6 ^appropriation de $200 mil¬ 
lions). De plus, d’immenses efforts sc- 
ront falls en vue de fournir aux pays 
deficients un tonnage plus important cn 
fertilisants et pesticides, et de leur faire 
profiter des resultats d'une recherche 
agricole approfondie. 

Aide alimentaire mondiale. Dans un 
contexte plus imm6diat le docteur 
Hannah est d6gu de ce que l’objcctif 
de la Conference de Rome, qui cons is- 
tait 6 mettre a disposition un tonnage 


gamut i tie 10 millions de tonnes dp 
cereal os par an dans les irois prochainu 
ounces, n’ail pas encore etc alteint 
Il dit ccpi-mlant quo lc c!6ficitse monte 
« moins d'un million de tonnes qui »» 
vruiseiiibliibloincnl plus que combU 
lorsque la Comnumuule curoptonne di- 
)iiu|uunle se tleridera finalement & ag| r 
Et, ajoute-t-il, re retard n’a jusmfri 


prive porsmuie. 


Reserves nlimvnlairvs. Qunnd i’Unlon 
soviet ique n « a vale «- il y a trois ans le 
surplus amerieuin do corealcs, ce fut la 
fia tie tvs ilc-cennu-.s de surplus alimen- 
laires detenus par ('Occident. La Con¬ 
ference de Home a propose un nouveau 
muyen de rein placer ces roserves-lara- 
pons existanl depuis longtcmps en us 
tie force inajcure : eruc-r une rfeerw 
alimentaire dc GO millions de tonnes. 

Mais a cc jour on n'a pas encore 
trouve le moycn de concilier les graves 
differends sur la designation du pay* 
qui conlrulern de lels surplus. Tout 
comine pour le systeme consistent I 
annonccr a 1‘avunce le rendement des 
recoltes (systeme autiucl l’Union sovit- 
tique no veut pas sousorire) une cer- 
tainc attenuation do la souverainetfc 
nationalo para it essonlielle. «Voil4bien 
le genre de monde ou nous vivons», dit 
lc docteur Hannah. 


Welthunger: Wir haben jetzt mehr Nahrungsmittel, aber... 


Von David Anabie 
Korrespondent des 
Christian Science Monitors 

Voioiato U^atUmen, New York 

in' beziig aiif atehV ea 

mit der Welt heute besser als vor einem 
Jahr, sagt einer der fiihrenden inter- 
nationalen Nahrungsmittelexperten. 

Dies haben wlr sowohl dem Wetter — 
vor allem den filr den Reisbau gunstigen 
Monsunen In Asien — als auch einer 
besseren international en Zusammenar- 
beit zu verdanken, erklfirt John A. 
Hannah, Voraitzender des Welternah- 
rungsrats. 

Aber, Idgt der ehemolige Leiter des 
amerlkanischen Hilfsprogramms hlnzu, 
die Lage babe sich nlcht so sehr gebes- 
sert, wie er gehofft h&tte. Er Bieht z. B. 
noch keine Zeichen dafilr, dafl in Kilr- 
ze Weltnahrungsmittelreserven gebildet 
werden konnen. 

Auflerdem, so warnt er, werden viele 
Regierungen einige „harte Entschel- 
dungen" treffen miissen, wenn sie ihre 
zunehmende Bevolkerung die n&chsten 
zehn Jahre Oder longer embhren wollen. 
Er schatzt, daQ sogar heute „etwa 
400 Millionen Menschen verhungern 
Oder an schwerer Unterernahrung 
leiden." 


In einem Interview hier sprach Dr. 
Hannah iiber die seit der Welternnh- 
rungskonferenz in Rom im vergangenen 
November erzlelten Fortschritte und die 
ungeheuren Probleme, die noch zu lo- 
sen Bind. (Der WeitembhrUngstat wurde 
gegriindet, um die Beschliissc der Kon- 
ferenz durchzufuhren.) 

NaiirungBinittelproduktion. Die Kon- 
feranz in Rom machte einen bedeuten- 
den Punkt klar, namllch dafl die Nah- 
rungsmittelUberschusse der westlichen 
Welt nicht filr immer die Probleme der 
Lander losen lconnten, die Nahrungs- 
mitteldefizite aufweiserr. Dr. Hannah 
deutet darauf hin, dafl bis 1985 der. 
gesamte Nahrungsmittelbedarf der De- 
fizltlSnder auf 86 bis 100 Millionen Ton- 
nen, eine untransportierbare Menge, 
ansteigen werde, falls keine Anderun- 
gen getroffen wurden. 

Die Konferenz befiirwortetc daher 
sehr, dafl drastische Vcrbesserungen der 
Nahrungsmlttelproduktlon in den Ent- 
wicklungsliindern aelbst unterstutzt 
werden sollten, vor allem in den Lan- 
dem, die Nahrungsmittel clnfUhrcn, 
Aufgrund dlttser Wendung miissen von 
den Entwicklungalfindern barte Ent- 
scheidungen verlangt werden, sagt Dr. 
Hannah. 

„Die Regierungen miissen elnfach sa- 


gen: .Dies ist wichtig, wichtiger als uin 
Stahlwerk.’ “ 

Indesseh wurden diese ltcgiuruugcn 
Zuscliiisse von auflen bendtigen, fiigl or 
hinzu. Dr. Hannah hofft nun, dafl dor 
vorgeschiagene Internationale Fonds zur 
Wirtsctinftsentwicklung in Ildhc von 
1.2 Milliurden Dollar Anfung niii-h.slen 
Jnhres cndgQltlg als oin besontlcros In¬ 
strument der Vereinten Nationon ein- 
gerichtct werde. 

Die Halfte des Fonds soli von den 
OPEC-Iilndern kommen (die ais erslo 
die Schaffung des Fonds anregten) und 
die andere HhHte von den lndustricliin- 
dern (der Kongrefl der Vcroiniglen 
Staaten beriit gcgenwurLlg liber die IJe- 
willigung von 200 Millionen Dollar). 
Auflerdem sollen an die Defizilliinder 
mebr Dttnge- und Schlidlingsbekiimp- 
fungsmittel und die Ergcbnis.su umfang- 
reicher landwiilschnftliclier Forschun- 
gen wcitcrgegcbcn werden. 

Nalu'ungsmlUellillfe. Was nun eln 
unmlttelbaros Zlcl tier Konfcren/. in 
Rom betrifft, numlieh zohn Millionen 
Tonncn Gotreide pro Jahr als si die re 
Nabrungsmittolhilfe fur die iiHvlislen 
drei Jahre zur Verfugung zu lmben, so 
8tellt Dr. Hannah mit Enllliuscluing fast, 
dafl dies noch nicht crroicht wurde. 

Es fehlen jedoch, wie cr sagt, wcnlgur 


als i.'iii'* Million Tmini'n ■ ■ ein Defizit, 
das hoi woit«*m Murgoliolt werde, weno 
sirli aohlioltlioli die noch sijuinigc Eu- 
rupaischo iIcuioiiiM'liafl flnfiir enlschfi- 
del. Und, tiij'.t it hinzu, his jetZl.'C 
noch nicmnmi vvogen tier Ver/i*Keft7 
vcrhiingoi t. 

Nnliriing.smiKclrcscrvcn. Als die w 
wjctuninii vor ilrci .lahriMi Amcri**» 
iilH-rschiissigen Wci/on vcrsclilwf 
slcllio die.*! auT rlramnlische Weisc« s 
Kiulif dc.s jahiv.c)intelaugeii NahninPj 
mittcliihcrwhussc.s der westlichen Weu 
clnr. Auf der Konferenz in Horn vvunK 
als ein neuor Ersatz filr jenes oltvey 
Inmli? l’olster gegen Naiuimgsmitk - 
krisen in der Well cine Nnlmingsniilw 1- 
reserve van IK) Millionen Tonncn vorge- 
sdilugen. . 

His jelzt alier ha I sich nodi kein Fb# 
gefunilnii, die seliiirfen MeinnnP* 
veiseliicdcnheilen dai iiher, wnr solclie 
OlMTsehuU koiilrolliereii sol lie, XU 
hriicken. Wie hei dein ..Vorwornsr 
stein'*, hoi dem friilizeillg dieorwnrlo 
Ernleerlriige lu’kanntgegoben were 
sol Ion (mil dem sich tlio 
niebi oiiiverslaiidrn erklHrt), 5che 
nueli hier eine gewisso Verwlisseru 
der national eu ScmvoriinUlH < - rf ° r 1 i- 
Hch zu Mein. „Wir leben nu, J. e 
soldi oiuer WLdl", meint Dr. Hanno ■ 


World hunger—more food now, but... 


By David Anabie . 
Staffcarreapondantof >'• r 
The Christian Science Mohltbr 

United Nations, New York 
When it comes to food the world 1b better off , 
now than it was a year ago, says one of the 
leading internattonalfood experts. 

This is due both to the weather—especially 
to rice-boosting monsoons in Asia — and to 
today’s more cooperative international ap¬ 
proach, explains John A. Hannah, executive 
director of the World Food Council. 

But, odds this former United States aid 
chief, the situation is not as greatly Improved 
as he had hoped it would be. There la for 
Instance, no sign yet that world food reserved 
can soon be established. 

What's more, he warns, many governments 
will have to make some "tough decisions” if 
their expanding populations are to be fed over 
the next 10 years or more. Even now, he 
estimates, "roughly 4M million people are 
either starving, or suffering gross malnutri¬ 
tion ” 


■ lu an (pteryiew .berB.Dr. HannriL Q uUioed. 
the <prqgre«, mfcde Bbvc$. NPerober’s 
WorldFood Conference In ROftie&nd the vast 
challenges rtlU’ ahead. (The“World Food. 
Council was set up to implement the confer-, 
euce’s resolutions.) 

Food production. If there' was one crucial 1 
fact that the Rome conference brought horpe 
it was that Western food surpluses could not 
indefinitely *blv«^he. problems of countries 
With food deficits^ Dr. Hannah points out that 
if past trends continued the total food needs of 
deficit.countries would Teach 85 million to loo 
million tons by 1885,.-an- untransportable 
quantity * /' 


lined.. important ) : more i. impprtao (1 Vthqn a; steel aid over the next three years has not y* 

' Cached. 

*F<S ' At the same time these governments are m m?^ e y er ’ he “^“nUfitkeiv^be more th® 
jnfw-, Being to need external funds, he adds. Hence, ^j, ion lons “ a J*®* y IwV* 0 C ® B ‘ 

Dr. Hannah hopes the proposed $1.2 blUion made up wljen a delinquent & .. 
International Fund for, Agricultural Devel- eventually makes_ up .^gryso 

™ cla i .opmentwlil finally be establlihed as a United J nlnd -And. he adds, no one has gone 
non)e Nations specialized agency early next year far because of the delay., . (jpi» 

W uS 0t ' ! Jt - • Food reserves.- When the SoyW , 

^ i? meant to coma Babied up America's extra wh^thr»y rf 

ifc that ftmm members of the Organization of Petro- ago, this dramatized the end of the 

jeds of leumBxporting Cotnitrles (who first proposed Western food surpluses. A. nOW substitute ^ 

11 ^ £ nd \ i ^ 1I h S i y rom the industrialized that long^ccuatomed cuahita 
jrtable ’ L»hS £5' C ,m gr ?\ i8 , j 1 V™*** of. world’s food emergencies was propose^ 


, : *'The governments have.$ 



, •-.f 1 -:' : v .$Uch surpluses. As With -tho'-jarly 

« moraj Immediate front t * ' foii yields, 
ipolntea UiatStl. : Pe.f.; ; Upiop wUl not cooperate i 4 
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{This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum panel 

Traductwn de I aihclo roiiyiou, pa-alssani on angles eur la page The Home Forum J 

I*li*** ll.l^.inn (il putilir,- rh.iqmi SDm»no| 

Quel est votre ennemi? 


[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

UtMiMtzunfl du aul der Home-Forum-Seiie in englitch eruheinvndari religioien Anikela 
I Erne de ui to Me Ubeiseitung eitchaml Aochenihch) 

Wer oder was ist I hr Feind? 


T/irsaue jc me trouve- » ciinsiclcm* 

en ennumi, jo mo romls 
ample quo jo *■» ro«llU-r plus ljr„- 
Sndtaent mn pnipn- .■xiri.-nn-. Mrs 

lacroynncc en un pmiviur sopnru 
bleu et raiMlhie on I- rrll.s ,lr 
• r^Ristcr aux .suggestions agrussives du 
ai Cuux-ci vouclraifiil m’cinpeehcr 
?e reconnaitro cl dc pruiivcr la domi¬ 
nation naturellc ciu’a l’honiiiic cn tant 
que l'enfant veritable de Dual. 

Lorsque Dicu erea la terro ct luus 
les fetres vivants, II crea ITinmnio ol 
lui donna cctlc dinniiuilion. - Dicu 
dH ■ Faisons 1’hnniim* A notrn image, 
selon noire resseinblanec, cl <iu'il 
domine sur les poissons dc in incr, 
sur les olscaux du eicl, sur lc In-tail, 
sur toute la torve. » * Dicu dtmne a 
Phomme la domination, la force el la 
puissance ot nous pouvons dcinonlrcr 
cela dans notre vie el y rvcourir pour 
vnincre tout cc qui csl disscmblablc 
k Dleu. 

Notre reconnaissance de I’umnipu- 
tence de Dieu esl une chnsc csscnl idle 
dans notre d6monstrntirm dc l’impuis- 
sance du mal. Dleu rsl toiil-puiswanl 
et toujours present, cl e'c.%1 pcuirquui 
lemalnepcut avoir 'aueunc pui::::am-i- 
ou presence reel les. (.‘umnn-nl pmi- 
vons-nous craindre i|iii-l<|ui- cli»i.-,i- 
lorsque nous lo voynns fiiiiilcmcnl cm 
lant qu'illusion, une ruin:::i a (1 i'.v.-iihc 
sans realite, ni pouvoir dc umus ••an.-.i-i- 
du mal? La clef dc noln- iliiimn.dinn 
est notre comprehension ch- l)n-u i-l dc 
notre unite parfnile avee l.ui. 

Christ Jesus prouvu la filiable dr 
1’hommo avee Dieu le Pen-, I'Eiili-ndc- 
ment dlvin, la Venn' .1 rAnimii. 
Comprendrc cola del mil lc mal; 
comprendre la Vevilc dc-truil (Miijimr:; 
J’eri-eur. Et ikhis n’avon:; pa.-: a dc- 
truivcquni que ce snil, ;;i cc n*cM me 
tauBses croyaneps inal.-ricll.-::. l.a 
V6nte accompli! lc rc.slc. Jesus dil : 

« En verite, cn veritc, jc vmis le dis, 
foFjIsne pout rien faire dc lui-im-inc, 
.p,ne fail que cc qu'il veil faire au 
rere»,«cl 6gnlemr-nl : «Jc uc puis 
iS j niui-mcnu- : scion que 
] emends, jc Jugo; ct mon jiigt-iucnl 

JU8 e ' pi,rci? qwo jc no cherc-be fists: 

U ’’ ,n,,i « voloiilf. dc Cfllll 
4Ui m n envuye. • 2 

Dang la moHiiri- ou nuus alignmis 
n n , lc e pcnscu kur rKiilciuleniuiil divln, 
Fn1 Lr ons par ec memo 

dement qui gmtvcmail Jesus; 

Nrml e' ,,,US “'“WM'Hl dll ClirW. 
3 8 , ( k’nn ni Iron.-; uni re domination 
nniK ” 1 M:n,,do ‘bins la incsim! im*i 
coniprcium;; in realilc siiirilucllc 

I’tomSc ,Wl, ’ ri,it rl S,,n P n, ralt - 

enN> U * 0,1 ,,i: * bol it cniiumi ? Lus 

c •, CS Ulixqilrnos noun (lcvunK 
K M? n ' sont-«l!c« tic.-. ciniemi.H V 
I v nB ?, filter Eddy, Decouvreur »t 
jJ™okur dc la Scumu-c Chrcdiuivne , t 
rnr ' '^nsidci-c.-z uniquemont com mo 
dA, r L cn, !?. mi co *iui souillo, defiguru ot 
T,ri “ ne l iaiugc-CIn iHl que vows de- 
^.^nelc.r. TouL co qui puviflo. 
tfrai 1 ul consauro la vio humainc 
3 Pns un onncnii, qupllos -qpe : • 
nos sou [francos nu cours dti CO. 

tme certamc occasion, nu courado 
/i^^tenoo je considdrais les dif- 
jvp.bnancidres comme un ennemi. 
ct on les af fQii’cs, a mon compte, 

lirtnK 1 R il dc touto la P c,ne ^ ue 3 e 
010 ^^ 1 ®. je devais luttcr qhaque 
sabiiiSi Ul ‘ a8sumer toutes mes respon- 
co UD 7 s bhancieres. Je passnis beou- 
C6 sJ.jp® temps ft me faire du soucl A 
leschnL et a es P6rer simpldmfent que. 
n ?i S tangent d’une maniere OU 
-c autre. 

P% uS ! ituation dura plusieurfi mots,- 
humbioJ 0Ur m’assis et mo tournai 
vcrs Dieu, notre Pcre 
pri ala wh Pl • nt ' A mesure que je • 
^PrS-i gae , nGl ' u,,c J 31 " 5 grande, ; 

table £ n °*1 dc Lul ct dc mon v6fb* , 
C0lft menl|t n a 1 lan . t ^de Hon enfant, ’je . 
be faisci^t a v °m quo mes difficuKos 1 
Eii 1 nt 4 auc dnement partle du bieri - • 

: g6n*euser 


d'accepter plus longtcmps cutte notion 
dc manque cn taut quo realite aussi 
bien pour inui-incme que pour qui que 
cc soil <1'autre. Je priais avee fervour 
pour savuir quo Dieu, le bien, dirigcait 
const am mL-nt ma vie el quo seule Sa 
volimtc- pouviiit L-tru fuito. 

Celle priere sincere i-nlma ma pen- 
j-’ee et m'aida 11 me liliercr do luule 
croyanee cn un pouvoir susceptible 
d’iijoiUer quclque chnse uu bien (\.uc 
Dim cl ait i.-n train dc deverser sur moi 
i-u cc moment el dc fayon continue, 
ou cl'on roll-anchor quoi que ce soit. 
Jc n’nvais qu’ji le reconnailre. Peu 
apres, Ji- pris un travail a mi-temps, 
activitc (ini com bln tons mes besoins 
im media ts ct me Inissa su f f team men t 
tie temps pour romplir les obligations 
dc uion aulre. occupation. Mais j'avais 
ilu clever 111 a pcn.scc avant que je 
puissc voir que cetnit cola la chose 
juste a faire. 

J'avais ninsi vaincu mon prelendu 
ennemi, cl qu'cluit-cc en r6alit6 ? 
Simplemeiit ma era into que lc mal 
avail du pouvoir, que le bien 11 ’est 
pas toujours present — et In pens6e 
que if- n'vlais pas capable de me tour- 
ner vers Dicu pour trouver une solu¬ 
tion. A mesure que je surnioiitdis ces 
ci iiyani-cs dans ma pen see, el les clis- 
par.-iissaicnt. L'cttc periode di» crols- 
saru-c .-aiscila cn moi un desir plus 
coiisai-rc d'i.-n npin-endre davanlage sur 
Dn-ii 1 -i d<- in’eii reinetli'L 1 a Lui. Cost 
ci- ivvi-il spiritncl, cette prise do 

..lc noire unite inseparable 

d’aviv Dicu. c|ui i.-sl notre protection 
complete. 


1 ii.'iit-M- " 11 -mi 1 s;i»i t so; •' .l/b<'>7/i(ii<’ 

chs |i. s. 


'ClttiMt.tn Sfnttcv |)i<.-iiunroi krlalionn 'uiBiinco 

la Itadncllan Irancalio du Hvro d'dtud# do ID Sclonco 
ChtOtmniio. • f^ionco ol Smt6 o<ac la dal doi 
Ci.miiiM •' (III M/uy Hflkor Ecldir. otlfllo avoc la le*le an- 
jiui4 on ri'Qiird On pmii l acliaiar dime tos Suites do Lee- 
Inin 1 I 0 In Silonto ClnOllonno. ou lo rominaniloi h 
'Eontna (’■ Cnrlinn. f'uhllshni a Agunl. Ona Norwjy 
Sboul. Boston. Mnssiirhiisplls. USA 02115 

Pout luus inntoinnnmimlH sur les null os pnblicaKons 
iki in Stmneu lanoifounn on liangain. Aciiro A Ihu Chris- 
(IAK St la nr n I’uWuhmg Sar.ioly. Ono Norway SI'ael. Bos- 
km, MassachuaaKs. USA 0?ii5 


Wenn ich bemerke, dafl ich jeman- 
den nls einen Feind betruchte, weifl 
ich, dafl ich mein eigenes Denken 
griindlicher erforschen mufl. Meine 
Fcinde sind in Wirkbchkeit eine 
Furcht vor dem Bdsen, der Glaubc an 
eine von Gott getrennte Macht und 
eine Gleichgultigkeit Oder ein Wider- 
slrcbcn, wenn es darum geht, sich den 
nggressiven Suggestionen des Bosen 
cntgegcnzustellen. Diese mochten mLch 
durun hindern, zu ovkennen und zu 
beweisen, dafl es fill* den Menschen nls 
Got les Kmd el was ‘Nnlurliches ist, 
Henscliaft zu bekunden. 

Als Gott die Erde und alle Lebewe- 
sen gestaltete, schuf Er den Menschen 
und verlieh lhm diese Herrschaft. 
„Gott sprach: Lasset uns Menschen 
machcn, ein Bild, das uns gleich sei, 
die da hcrrschen uber die Fische im 
Mecr und iiber die Vogel unter dem 
Himmel und uber das Vieh und iiber 
die ganze Erde." 1 Gott gibt dem 
Menschen Herrschaft, Kraft und 
Macht, und wir konnen dies in unserem 
Leben beweisen und es uns zunulze 
machen, um alles, was Gott unahnlich 
ist, zu iiberwinden. 

Wenn wir die Machllosigkeit des 
Bosen beweisen wollen, ist es un- 
bedingt not wend ig, dafl wir die AJ1- 
in:ichl Gottes onerkennen. Gott ist all- 
miichlig und iminer gegenwartig, und 
duller knnn das Bose keine wirkliche 
Muchl oder Gegenwart besilzen. Wie 
kiinnen wir ulwns furchtc-n, wenn wir 
schlic-fllich als eine Illusion erken- 
non, cine fill sc he Annnhme, die weder 
Wirklichkeit noch die Fiihigkeil hat, 
uns zu seliuden? Der Scliliissel zu un- 
sc.TL-r Merrscluifl ist iiiiser VersUimlnis 
von (Jolt und un sorer vollkommenon 
Kiulieil mil lhm. 

(.'h list us Jesus In-wies, dafl dor 
Mcnsch dns Kind Golti-s, des himm- 
lisi-lu-ii Viilcrs. isl, dns Kmd des giilt- 

bcli'-u fu-miil . d<-r j , .«tUlic\icii \V:dir- 

hcit und Lie be. Kin Verstiindnis hier- 
von zorstdi t dns BQsc. Ein Veratiindnis 
dor YVnhrlicit zeratfirt immer den Irr- 
luin. Und wir brauchen nichts ais 
imsore falachen, materiellen Annah- 
mcn zu zerstolen. Die Wuhrlieit tut 
alius iibiige. Jesus Nagle: „Wahrlich, 
wuhrlich, ich snge euch: Der Sohn 
knnn nichts von sich selbcr tun, 
sendern nur was er sielit den Voter 
tun" und ferner: „Ich konn nichts von 
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mir selber tun. Wie ich here, so richte 
ich, und mein Gevicht ist recht; denn 
ich suche nicht meinen Willen, sondern 
den Willen des, der mich gesandt 
hat." ' 3 

In dem Mafle, wie wir unser Denken 
mit dem gdttllchen Gem.lit in Einklang 
bringen, werden wir von demselben 
Gemttt regiert werden wie Jesus; wir 
werden uns des Christus bewuflt wer¬ 
den. In dem Verh&ltnis, wie wlr die 
gelstige WirkHchkeLt verstehen — den 
vollkommenen Gott und Seine voll- 
kommene Widerspiegelung, den Men¬ 
schen —, beweisen wir unsere Herr¬ 
schaft fiber Disharmonie. 

Wer oder was ist unser Feind? Sind 
die Prttfungen, denen wir uns gegen- 
iibersehen, unsere Feinde? Mary 
Baker Eddy, die Entdeckerin und 
GrUnderin der Christlichen Wissen- 
schaft*, schreibt: „Nenne nur das 
deinen Feind, was das Christusbild, 
das du widerspiegeln solltest, besu- 
delt, entstellt und entthront. was im¬ 
mer das menschliche Leben lautert, 
heiligt und weiht, ist nicht ein Feind, 
wie sehr wir auch darunter leiden 
mogen." 3 

Es gab eine Zeit in meinem Leben, 
wo ich finanzielle SchwierLgkeiten als 
einen Feind ansah. Ich hatte mein 
eigenes Geschaft, und jeden Monat 
hatte ich, ganz gleich, wieviel Miihe ich 
mir auch gab, erhebliche Schwierig- 
keiten, alien meinen finanziellen Ver- 
pflichtungen gerecht zu werden. Ich 
machte mir oft und lange Zcit Ge- 
danken hierilber und hoffte elnfach, 
dafl sich die Lage irgendwie iindevn 
wiiidc*. 

Nach mehreren Monaton wuiclc ich 
(lessen iibcidrUssig und wandte mich 
demiitig mi Gott, un scion immer go- 
Reiiwiirligun Vulcr. Als ich dmuin 
helelu, Ilm und mein wahves Selbst nls 
Sum Kind Ijusnl-v zu voiwUlien, \>v- 
u:iim u-ti /.n urki-mion, d;di memo 
Schwicrigkeiten nicht Teil dor Fiille 
des Guten waren, mit der Gott alle 
Menschen bestfindig versorgt, und Ich 
wolgerte mich, den Gedanken als wahr 
zu akzeptieren, dafl ich oder irgend 
jemand anders unter Mangel lltt. Ich 
betete inbriinstig um das Verstandnis, 
dafl Gott, das Gute, mein Leben im¬ 
mer regierte und dafl nur Scin Wille 
geschehen konnte. 

Dieses aufrichtige Gebet bevuhigte 
mein Denken und half mir, daraus 
jedc Annahme von einer Macht zu 
enlfernen, die dem Guten, das Gott 
mir tatsachlich und bestiindig in rei- 
chem Mafle zukommen liefl, irgend et- 
wus hinzufttgen oder wcgnelimen 
konnte. Ich mu flic dies nur erkennen. 
Bald danach nahm ich eine Teilzelt- 
bcRchiiftigung an, so dafl filr nllc 
meine unmittelbaren BedUvfnisso ge- 
sorgt war. -Auflerdem hatte ich noch 
genug Zelt, den mit meiner anderen 
Arbeit verbundenen Verpflichtungen 
nachzukommen. Aber ich hatte mein. 
Denken erst erlieben mussen, bevor 
ich erkennen konnte, dnfl dies das 
richtige fur mich war. 

Mein sogenannter Feind war. also 
bezwungen, aber; was war-' er denn 
eigentlich gewesen? Nur meine Be- 
rfirtiKtuhg, , ‘ Bflae. Mac^t-habe, 

-'dafl dtfa.Giftet Vfmteeh gegenvvHfiig; 
sei — lind der Gedarike, dafl ich mich ■ 
nicht wegen einer LiJsung an Gott 
wenden. kpnne. Alp ich. diese Annah- 
m<sn In .meinem Denken tiberwand, 
verschvyan,den. sie, Diese ..Zeit dies 
Wdchattims liefl-mich hingebuhgsvollev 
meh? iib.er Gptt lernen' und Ihin . yet- 
\ '/ -iafr'-•dieses-;:^giatige:’- 3Et-- 

'.. waci?eh, urteer Bewilfltsein vpn llhser , e^ ,, 

, uriaufitisbar;en^ Ehlheitv mit* Gott, das 
uns; ydUigen Schutz gewahr^ ‘; . 

' ; » Iv Mpse 1 1 26 fn. ,.def, englj Bibd]; £ .Johannu 

5119, SOi ' Verjrriischti Schrifttn, S. 8.. 

... Sotoiicff-tfVich: kffeiian afalwu.'. ' 

• -’..j ^ "/ . | I’m ' *- 1 • i.tt i . 1 ■■ 1 ■“ 'j;. ' 'i •’ - I . ^ 

'■ :< Ow' (fiiut^cha OlwfMzuKo 'dM' L^lwtiucha ' 0 ar Ch/tart*. . 
V ■ khan Q4BundHalt.mil 

, • ■ SchHlMal 'aif Hf «S wily Bafc«.Eddy, lit ■ 

dinr.rtmimcAM t*j|( «ul oar gMMUbwIlg'gamlan .< 

tolfi whpinieliT Dai aiwh Kaim-ln,(l«oJ-d^i<nlmwn Oat/-; 

V-; oil WiWoKJhpft wtfrtan odw • won.: 

J..-.. Ff9HM< ^O. ..CarNt}fl, TuWldiWi AflWilX 0*|® J NorvJhy : ' 

USA D«1B, ; • \ - 

!'*. v,: •. ' r i •" vS....’.'! .*! *.i‘i - -i • ... I-• 

■. V « • ArttcanH ■ - tew y/intewi.' ohrlatli ch-wluanicH'a It Hcha'. ’ 
;.. ,;Swnmi^lii;;tauu(j^l;:6CTa®hB gtla4t «u? >nfrag« der.: • 
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'The Connoisseur": Watercolor by Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827) M “"" m 


Because palntls a mixture of pigment with 
something to make it stick, various things 
have been tried. Animal grease may have 
been the first. Glue served Egyptians, wax 
did for Greeks,, Medieval colors appeared, 
good'enough to eat. They would have been; * 
had the'pigments been edible. They were 
mixed with egg, or gelatin and honey, or 
sometimes milk products:. collectively a 
custard. 

Then, as the Renaissance washed over 
Europe, art workshop fires cooked vegetable 
oils with Utharge-of-gold and exotic gums. 
Hence the expression, “oil painting." Today, 
alongside synthetic innovations, oils remain 
the standard painting medium of art where 
European influence obtains. 

However, a significant departure from this 


The dawn of watercolor 


norm was taken, in the 18th century, by some 
of the avowedly eccentric British. By grind¬ 
ing pigments more finely than normally with 
a very water soluble "Arabic" gum, they 
found ttey could.palnt, morejreely with 

water,on paper' than oticahvaav^th qua. ■ ' .! 

v&USh a mediiiiri wasrlot only'well matched 
■with . the watery character of . the national • 
"climate, and with the Independent nature of 
the national character, but: It also allowed 
great speed and spontaneity. It did not resist 
Qie movement of the briitjh which, to some 
degree, other mediums did. The fact that, for 
unmeasured time, the Chinese were using 
the same technique^ with fine, occasionally 
perfumed, inks did not interfere with the. 
peculiarly British dqvejopnient of what 'we 
• c^; “watercolor.” . 

,' The knack of ilfokixid of pslqtipg wsb to: 

■■VvV-'nVJ' ; .-f. : ‘ •’ 


let the light of the paper do most of the work 
by not painting over it too much. Mistakes 
could neither be erased nor hidden by 
overpainting. Painters not infrequently con¬ 
fronted a blank, paper with : dread. Once the 
dread was overcome, the medium was proof 
agaiist afterthoughts and hesitations. If it 
did not tuhl to mud, it brilliantly shone.. 
Thomas Rowlandson of London was one of 

the acknowledged best masters of this 
technique when it was relatively new in his 
locifflty. It was Ideal for, the impromptu 
.han^work^ which he excellW. He alter- 
nated brushes for laying ofi washes with a 
reedpenforrenderingUnes. 7.;™ 

«32T 1 ? int ® r ! commonly, extended 
themselves, beyond the call of- duty. The 

other 

. diyi^ds from their works. Satire ws?oS 


of Rowlandson's oxtonsloii*» M 

of "Tho Connoisseur" who pwjw™ “ 00 

more delighted with old medals than gins- 
. Yet the message of delight to ess ta • 
quality than in the elements of twi 
position of this picture, carried 
son's handling of watercolor. » UCil 
angels, riding the sunny side of cloud* naw 
been alleged to do, they make harmony- 
The transparenoy of. the colors. ^ 
dqnces of the particular vitality Jjjj 
they were applied, and the unity of 
all design - forms relating to each other 
revolving arabesque — remain ui»orrupw“ 

• for us to see. As we roll.oil through 
can give us the.same pleasurejnay . 

■ have given Rowlandson. This to how pi®?. : 
the appreciation of art cp be. ^ fafrj 

•••• . , - !■ i. : - 
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The Monitor's religious article 


Doing what one likes 


What is your enemy? 


to uncle of mine used to sing a rollicking 
song about an Irish gentleman who, when¬ 
ever he entertained guests, would welcome 
them with the words: “Do what you like, or 
I'll make you I” I should have enjoyed being 
oneof hla guests; for il does seem to me that, 
more often than not, I need a good deal of 
encouragement before I can bring myself to 
do as I like. Frequently, there seem to be a 
number of inward objectors urging me 
emphatically not to be so reckless, so 
abandoned, bo ridiculous or so perverse as to 
please myself. 

Do not assume that among , these is the 
voice of Conscience; the objectors are 
composed of more easily excited and shal¬ 
lower mentors, such as Caution, Shyness, 
Habit, or, most vocal of all, that dis¬ 
tinguished foreigner, Comme II Faut. By and 
large they behave on these occasions exactly 
like the person in the “Punch" anecdote, 
who sends someone to look after a little girl 
with the words: "See what she's doing, and 
tell her she mustn't." 

1 can call to mind many projects that, 
overawed by these vociferous carpers, I 
have sulkily renounced. To take an example, 
I would like in hot summers to walk about 
London with my bare feel in sandals; but 
what a furore this rouses 1 Common Sense, it 
is true, may put in a word fur me; but 
Caution refers with a shudder to the likeli¬ 
hood of getting dirty feet, and Comme II Faul 
is completely boul verse. Or again, I would 
prefer to go to bed late, and get up late. 
There is no time in our port of London when 
the hush is so pronounced as it is at midnight 
in the small hours. It is then, before the 
pigeons and the milkmen are around to coo 
and whistle, that the world intrudes least. It 
rosy perhaps lack the majesty thnt Words¬ 
worth found in the city at early morning, 
and I do not deny there is a freshness 
directly after dawn that moves one; yet for 
my part I feel also something a little odd and 
disturbing in tho aspect of a city largely 
deserted in daylight. 

Not of course, I hasten lo add, that this Ls 
wnat motivates me in desiring to got up iale. 
That desire is merely a concomitant of 
staying up late, which leaves me feeling, in 
Sir Harry Lauder's memorable words: 

"01 It's nice to got up In tho mornin 1 
But it's nicer to lie in bed." 

But, needless to say, the objectors are 
unanimous in condemning this. Backed by 
ali the copybook- maxims down the ages 
concerning the overwhelming merit of 
ejrfy to bed and early to rise," they do all 
jjy “o to warn me against hearing the 
Stales at midnight. I must also:ray (hot,on 


this issue I am confronted with Anthea in the 
opposition camp; lor she, if the ways of our 
world permitted, would retire with the sun, 
rise at peep o’ day, and have no truck with 
dreaming when Dawn’s left hand Is In the 
sky. 

Naturally, with such odds against me, I 
can seldom stage a sit-on. Though there are 
times when, escaping the workaday routine, 
we achieve a compromise, burn the midnight 
oil, and only rise with the lark if there’s one 
going up around eight o’clock. 

Anthea is rather better at defying the 
objectors than I am; and since we are both 
inclined to agree with Marie Lloyd's famous 
dictum that “A little of what you fancy does 
you good," we not infrequently find our¬ 
selves united in maintaining a fancy against 
the opposition, and sometimes we are suc¬ 
cessful. Quite recently we pulled it off in the 
affair of the luggage-trolley. The trolley was 
Anthea’s brilliant idea for avoiding the 
difficulty and uncertainty Involved in getting 
a taxi each time we go away. Why not, she 
demanded, be independent, and haul our 
suitcases to the station ourselves! But at 
once the objectors cried out. How bizarre it 
would lookl How ridiculous 1 What a nui¬ 
sance we might prove to other pedestrians I 
And Comme II Faut was now accable. 
Nevertheless our hearts became set on it. We 
yearned lo be independent. And a day or two 
before we wenl on a holiday, we bought :i 
trolley. 

I'm afraid Uie objectors had some reason 
on their side. That trolley, loaded with two 
large suitcases, was as difficult to handle as 
an intransigent mule. Itgibbedand kicked at 
the curbs; it pulled away from me obsti¬ 
nately In its determination not to be led by 
the nose; It yawed and swayed and stag¬ 
gered — and covered me with confusion 
every time someone passed, giving ub a wide 
berth. Finally, the rain suddenly came down 
in torrents, and the trolley, leaping In its 
usual ungainly and uncooperative way from 
a curb, turned on its side, and deposited the 
Bultcases neatly In a puddle. • 

Later, sitltng rather breathlessly In our 
train, which we had just managed to catch, 
we reviewed the situation. 

“We should have listened," I said dole¬ 
fully, "to all those cautionary voices, and 
gone to the station sedately in a vehicle as 
our fathers did before us, instead of allowing 
ourselves lo be deluded by a wild fancy for 
independence and — ’' 

"NonsenseI" broke In Anthea, “We should 
have done what I would have liked to do and 
bought that more expensive trolley." 


Eric Forbes-Boyd 


Wisdom 


My biography, built on .' 
encyclopedic pillars, ruminates 
on my deqk. Old columns . 
nest there. Lines, eager eagles, 
flow through my windows, . 
carry one sentence slogans, 
upset my lovebirds. Carpenter 1 
ants caucus in council, . .. 

denounce paragraph construction. , 


File bases open their blank ;• 
spaces, hunger for manuscripts. 
•Typewriter keys gape at me, , . 
seek words wrought by an ■' * 
eclectic master: I sit in my 
yard under ah umbrella tree, • 
offer migrating birds ; £ ! ,; 
pages of my memoirs:' . • '* f 

„ '/•" Harry B. 


When I find myself regarding someone as 
an enemy, I realize I need to look deeper into 
my own experience. My enemies are really a 
fear of evil, a belief in a power apart from 
God, and an apathy or refusal lo stand up to 
the aggressive suggestion of evil. These 
would prevent me from recognizing and 
proving man's natural dominion as God’s 
own child. 

In the first chapter of the Bible, when God 
formed the earth and all living things, He 
created man and gave him this dominion. 
“God said, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness: and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth.”* God gives man domin¬ 
ion, strength, and power, and we can 
demonstrate this in our lives and use It to 
conquer all that is not like God. 

One thing that is essential In our demon¬ 
stration of the powerlessness of evil is our 
recognition of the omnipotence of God. God 
is all-powerful and ever present, and there¬ 
fore evil can have no real power or presence. 
How can we fear something when we finally 
see It as an illusion, a false belief with no 
reality or ability to harm us? The key to our 
dominion is our understanding of God and 
our perfect unity with Him. 

Christ Jesus proved man's sonship with 
God the Father, divine Mind, Truth, and 
Love. An understanding of this destroys evil. 
An understanding of Truth always destroys 
error. And we don't have to destroy anything 
except nur false, mnU-riul beliefs. Truth does 
the rest. Jesus said, “Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, The Son can do nothing of himself, 
‘but what he seeth the Father do," and also, 
“I can of mine own self do nothing; as I hear, 

I judge: and my judgment is just; because I 
seek not mine own will, but the will of the 
Father which hath sent me."** 

To the degree that we align our thought 
with divine Mind we will be governed by the 
same Mind that governed Jesus; we will be 
conscious of the Christ. In the proportion 
that we understand spiritual reality — 
perfect God and His perfect reflection, man 
— we demonstrate our dominion over dis¬ 
cord. i 

Who or what is our enemy? Are the irlals 
that confront us enemies? Mary Baker Eddy, 
the Discoverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, writes: "Simply count your enemy 
to be that which defiles; defaces, and 
dethrones the Christ-image that you should 
reflect. Whatever purifies, sanctifies, and 
consecrates human life, is not an eneihy, 
however much we suffer in the process."t 

At one time in my life, I looked upon 
financial difficulty as an enemy. I was in 
business for myself and, no matter how hard 
I tried, I had to struggle each month to meet 
all my. financial responsibilities. ? spent a lot 
tf: time ^onrrag abmit .Jheta/«d: Mj 
hoping that sotoentiw things ternild change. 

After several months of thta, I sat down 
and humbly turned to God, our ever-present 
Father. As 1 prayed for more understanding 
of Hiin and of my own true, selfhood as His 
chUdi I began to sedthat my difficulties were, 
rip part of the bountiful, good Godconthmelty 
supplied to ay, and I refused any longer to‘ 
■' accept lack as true ( fqjf mys^f or for anyone 


recognize it. Soon after, I took a part-time 
job that met all my immediate needs and left 
me with enough time to fulfill the obligations 
of my other work. But 1 had had to lift my 
thought before 1 could see thta was the right 
thing to do. 

So my so-called enemy was vanquished, 
and what had It been really? Only my fear 
that evil bad power, that good Isn’t always 
present — and the thought tbat I was unable 
to turn to God for a solution. As I overcame 
these beliefs in my thought, they vanished. 
This growing period left me with a deeper 
dedication to learn more of God and to rely 
on Him. It is this spiritual awakening, our 
consciousness of our inseparable unity with 
God, that is our complete protection. 

*Genesis 1:28; **John 5:19,30; tMiaeei- 
taneous Writing*, p. 8.- 


A deeply 
Christian 
way of 
healing 

The Bible speaks ul rite gtcul 
luve und compassion that 
moved Jesus when he healed. 
In his ministry he turned the 
thought of those seeking healing 
to a fuller understanding of 
God's love anti guodness. 

In a deep, prayerful search of 
the Bible, Mary Baker Eddy 
discovered that Jesus' teaching 
and healing were scientific. She 
learned thal health, freedom, 
and abundance are the natural 
and provable effects of God's 
overflowing goodwill for His 
children. 

After proving this in her own 
healing work, she Laugh I others 
how they could be healed by 
spiritual means alone. She ex¬ 
plains this method of Christian 
healing in her book Science and 
Health with Key to the Scrip¬ 
tures careful study of its mes- 
sage con give you the clear 
■ understanding of God that 
heals. You can obtain a copy 
with the coupon bqjow, 


Miss Frances C, Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 
• 4-5 Grosverior Place, 8th Floor, 

.. London SWIX 7JH 

Please ’ send me a paperback 
oopy of! Science and Health 
-V■. wifh Key;'to the Scriptures. .(H) 


■* 1 


7 w» always ghvefningiriy Ufa’, ; '' ;**!(«■“ 

Alone rouldbedona- 7 - : ■ '•>;:</V>‘. v 

. felief utR pcwtff that'- could, add to; or-take. ;Myr.cheque ifof.V £l£Q: edpioseg 

r away.frorfc the^g^ TfckftW \i. ; *s peypien^In ruir. ':/■■■ ; .£{./£ 

•v ronHnuallyiW 4 ^ : putterpuji.thad hhly."■ - 

■■■TV '.A .Ij?. , S*3P (! • -f-i 
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OPINION AND... 


MOITOr 


Melvin Maddocks 


Writers of the purple sage 


Zane Grey was a New York dentist when, in 1604, he 
wrote the first of the 86 westerns that were to make him 
touch-typing king of the Riders of the Purple Sage. Max 
("Deatry Rides Again") Brand could turn out 14 pages 
an hour and needed 13 pen ngmes to cover his tracks. 
But when his publishers sent him to El Paso to absorb a 
bit of the Old West firsthand, he so detested the local 
color he locked himself in his hotel room and read 
Sophocles. 

Some Wild Bills of the bucking space-bar! "Write 
about what you know," eh? 

But wait. The current top hand of the western novel is 
•a splendidly leather-slapping exception. Louis 
L'Amour was born in North Dakota and worked as a 
ranch hand (as well as a longshoreman, merchant 
seaman, and professional boxer). Furthermore, he can 
cite a great-grandfather who was scalped by the Sioux. 

How authentic, to use one of Mr. L'Atnour's favorite 
words, can a western writer get? 

Those who still believe the best seLlers are the titles 
they see on the New York Times list should now be 
disabused. Here are the statistics that make everything 
very O.K. in Mr. L'Amour's corral: 

As of the moment, he has written 89 books. With the 
publication of "The Man from the Broken Hills" this 
month the number of copies of L’Amour paperbacks In 
print totals 42 million, leaving joor Zane Grey — and 
just.about everybody else — almost 20 million sales 
behind. 


Westerns and cookbooks — this is where the best 
sellers are: home, home on the range. 

"The Man from the Broken Hills” nicely displays the 
L’Amour virtues. There are mouth-watering wood- 
smoke and bacon breakfasts. (The western as cook¬ 
book?) Instructive little lessons in the trade are 
authoritatively delivered — for instance, on how not to 
rope a steer. And the plot gallops along almost os fast as 
the mysterious varmint who is rustling everybody’s 
cattle. The hero is classic Gary Cooper — never starting 
a fight but (you can just bet) never backing away from 
one either. "Is this what you’re going to do the rest of 
your life? " somebody asks him. "Just ride up and down 
the country?" 

Yup. 

Well, not exactly. Actually Our Hero is a bit of 
gourmet, and the Major-with-the-pretty-daughter tells 
him: “You’re a gentleman, sir. I don’t care what your 
job is, you're a gentleman." 

This is dangerous talk in a western and brings us 
back to Mr. L'Amour in person, who will tuck in his red 
shirt, hitch up his Indian string-tie, look you straight in 
the eye, partner, and tell you that his favorite authors 
Include Guy Maupassant, Maxim Gorky, and Trollope. 

In addition, Mr. L'Amour thinks of himself as a 
"frontier writer" or even a historian rather than a 
western novelist. He has collected a library almost as 
extensive on the Far East as on the Old West. He is 


descended, lie Is proud to soy, from Francois Rene, 
Vlcomte dc Chateaubriand, n Frenchman noted for his 
epigrammatic terseness who couldn't have written 69 
books if he had lived to be 150. 

John Wayne played a L’Amour hero in "Hdntio,” and 
if anybody ever plays John Wayne, it ought to be Mr. 
L'Amour. Squaring his formidable jaw, he is given to 
saying things like: "Wild Hill ilickok would have been 
at home in Elizabethan England, just as Walter Raleigh 
would have been at home in Homer’s Greece.’’ And: "A 
hero is a brave man who gets caught doing what brave 
men do all thotime." 

When he is in this Franco-Amcrican-philosophtir 
mood, Mr. L'Amour threatens to write a history of 
trade, travel, and "cultural diffusion" before the year 
1500, which, we guarantee, will not sell a million copies 
— even if he gives away free lariats — and may 
discomfit his fans to the point where they will cry in 
L'Amour's own words: "I feel like a mossy-horn steer 
with a storm coming up." 

What can be done about reformed western writers? Is 
Mr. L'Amour going the effete eastern-intellectual route 
of Zane and Max? 

Not to worry. Just when "cultural diffusion" seems 
to be in the saddle and riding "The Man from the 
Broken Hills," Mr. L'Amour gets a grip on himself and 
writes: "A longhorn doesn't care much whether you 
know who Beethoven wns." 

Golly, we can hear John Wayne saying that now. 


• u By Herbert ScovtUe Jr.. 

Wty&n hit "counterforce" strategic policy- 
came under fire tnthe Congress, Secretary of 
Defense James Schleslnger claimed the Rus¬ 
sians had nothing to fear since they had "a 
capability to launch their strategic force on 
warning of an impending attack." 

This tactic, known as "launch on warning," 
would place ICBMs (intercontinental ballistic 
missiles) on a hair-trigger alert bo that they 
could be launched in the interval between the 
firing of a hostile counterforce attack (an 
attack of one country's ICBMb against those of 
the other) and the arrival of the warhead at 
the targeted silo. It takes so to 40 minutes for 
an ICBM to travel between Russian and 
American sites, and radars or satellite In¬ 
frared systems can provide at least 20 min¬ 
utes' warning that an attack Is under way. 
With modern technology, defending missiles 
could easily be launched during ti)8t 20-minute 
period so that the attacking warheads would 
only be destroying empty silos. A counter¬ 
force strike thus becomes an empty strategy. 
"Launch on warning" would appear an ideal 
tactic were it not for other fatal flaws. 

Charles W. Yost 


America’s perilous missile strategy 


Strategic missiles, unlike bombere, cannot 
be recalled or destroyed once they have been 
launched. Yet each packs the' punch of many 
Hiroshima bombs—the Minuteman III ICBM 
carrying three warheads aimed at separate 
preordained targets and the Poseidon missile 
carrying ten warheads. Thus, a single missile 
is capable of destroying Ihree to ten cities and 
of killing millions of people. 

Furthermore, the military are strongly 
opposed to placing any mechanism in the 
missile so that it can be destroyed or aborted 
in flight. They fear that this would make it 
vulnerable to countermeasures and provide 
the enemy a self-installed ABM (anti-ballistic 
missile) system. 

Therefore to reduce the chance of calam¬ 
itous accident, extraordinary measures are 
taken to ensure that no missile will be 
Inadvertently fired without authorization The 
United States has adopted tight command and 
control procedures, which require author¬ 
ization from the President, and positive action 
by at least three independent persons to 
launch any ICBM. Our deterrent forces are 


designed to survive an attack so as not to have 
to be fired hastily. Fail-safe mechanisms oro 
installed on all launch systems to ensure 
against an accident which could unleash such 
catastrophic destruction. 

We have no specific knowledge of Russian 
procedures to prevent accidental launches, 
but there are strong indications of their 
understanding of the hazards involved and 
their interest in avoiding such an occurrenco. 
They have exercised even greater control than 
we over people with access to nuclear weap¬ 
ons; in 1971 they negotiated several agree¬ 
ments with the United States to provide 
safeguards against accidental or unauthorized 
use of nuclear weapons. Furthermore, all 
their land-based ICBMs have been deployed in 
costly, hardened silos to Increase their proba¬ 
bility of survival In the event of on attack and 
avoid the need of rapid launch on warning. 

Apparently, Mr. Schloslngor feels that Im¬ 
proving U.S. ability to knock out Soviet ICBM 
silos overrides the substantially Increased 
chance that millions of Amorlcans will be 
incinerated in an accidental nuclear strike. 


Washington and East Asia 


Washington ence in Japan declines, as a result of congres- 
With Henry Kissinger's return from another sional pressure for retrenchment and Japa- 


she should not be able to defend herself, witli 
United States weapons, in three or four years. 

<w.whola rela^ 
tltpuWtfp with Rorda becaUBe orthe atithor- 
itariaJlcharactej* of its government; The U& 


U.S.and China, ■ any more than they,wi 

The paramount U.S.- relationship In East ./Morb" controver^ia 
Asia remains, as it has been since World War , arise in regard to \he 
II, that with Japan. The vitality of that ' The security interest 
relationship has just been demonstrated again .j the South "by .the N 


*** ^ militarize cannot s^$ooBt of itk'friends in developing 

in W 


Actually, the Secretary was providing telling 
support for what critics of his counterforce 
policy hnve long been warning — thal« 
cannot risk the acquisition of o more efltfc- 
live nnli-silo capability, which could push the 
Soviet Union toward a "launch on warning” 
posture. Putting the Soviet ICBMs on hair- 
trigger alert is even more risky for us than for 
them. 

To mnkc mutters worse, Mi'- Sclilesinger 
has threatened to launch strategic nuclear 
weapons in u "selective" strike nl military 
targets in the Soviet Union In response to 
aggression with conventional weapons in 
ICuropo. If the Russians follow Sclilesinger a 
advice nrnl "launch on warning," the selective 
slriko will hit only empty silos while Soviet 
warheads may he killing millions of Amer¬ 
icans, It is time for Uic Secretary to con¬ 
template (he implications of his own pro* 
grains, mid recognize Hint Ihey nro serious y 
increasing ihe risk of a nnclonr coloalrtpn - 

Mr. Seovillcr Is funner Assistant Direc¬ 
tor of the Arms Control nrtd Disarmamen 

Agency atul Deputy Dlroctor of the CIA- 


The Thais have requested the 
U.S. military forces .by « ext SrjS* 
apparently all or practically all wl 
that lime. On the other hand, the comm, ■ 
to the defense of Thailand em5°^ wwlonfr 
Manila Pact of 1954 remains, 08 ties- 

. standing friendship and our 


relationship has jurtbeen demonstrated again ,,(he Sotito by -.the Htfrth'•Would M* possible excessive -mwvvrr , 

by the visit of.:the Emperor to,.^United - ±' tortousViatiuun; ■-*. : 

States. . ’ . theigWand^ •.^ffUh'thp-gMllprtMisstfceU.fr.teg fl S; ^ 

But there continues to.be some goigtziiait^y’lagetowg : <*pUc!t defense wmmitmehth^as 

and ambivalence, in Japanese minds MWellas; .^wbuldtibtbqln the interigt either of Wta. ^ W if^nally Mgriflcant-jnllltefy WtfnU 

our own. about the role Japan should olaV ln . on die Soviet tTnfnb for siirii ^ ^ n 9! it m es t Ion BaW whlch the PhiHdfelne GoverhhV^ 1 ^:., 


and ambivalence. In Japanese minds aswellas. .ft y?6uld tic 
pur own, about the role Japan should play In .oc.the Sovji 
East Asia and in the world. It arises in refed to; occur*® 
to Japan's political sqd military role. Aftorthe * BrSuhaWp 
catastrophe oMMl-45 she has preferred to; “ bbfhhUrbi| 
keep, in these respects, a much lower profile Neveruri 
than either hfir ; , econdiinic powsr.W her,- "slgaelV;!* 
strategic pcelUim-.would >varrant. 'ShS isv 4te *f«we 
,' probably wise tO do so, f O?;■ •;.'; '^:U , pops add 

Sotne Americans bjaye .Urged ' that’1J aw# .■ % rapidly, 
expand -Its aM 




expand its mddCsi * aM; ww# 
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COMMENTARY 


Australia: who controls the purse strings? 


By Denis Warner 

Melbourne 

What happens to a country when the money 
runs out? 

Australians, It Boems, may know quite soon. 
A bid by the Liberal-National Country Party 
M position in the Senate to force a double 
dtaplutlon of Parliament and a general 
election by refusing to pass the money bills has 
jed to ihe most extraordinary political crisis in 

the country's history. 

With Us supply of money running out, the 
government refuses to call a general election. 
It is doggedly holding out in the assumption 
that whatever political advantages the Opposi¬ 
tion may once have held will be demolished by 
the angry electorate when the public services 
grind to ahalt some time in November. 

The Opposition, now held captive by its 
opening initiative, cannot retreat without 
giving great advantage to the government it 
wants to destroy, and politics have taken on 
the characteristics of guerrilla war. 

Entrenched in the House of Representa¬ 
tives, Gough Whltlam, the Prime Minister, 
has been fighting constitutionally, politically 
, and psychologically. At the time of writing, he 
is winning on all fronts. 


When Opposition leader Malcolm Fraser 
launched the Senate into attack, the govern¬ 
ment's position had never seemed weaker. 
The worst unemployment since the depression 
in the 1930's, inflation chasing 20 percent and 
some extraordinary undercover loana-dealing 
— involving $5 billion — had destroyed its 
credibility with the public. The polls were 
unanimous that It would be thrown out in a 
landslide if Mr. Fraser could force a general 
election. 


When the Senate rejected his money bills, Mr. 
Whitlam sent them back Instead of calling on 
the governor-general. 


Mr. Fraser had protested consistently that 
he felt a government should be allowed to run 
its full, 3-year term of office unless extraor¬ 
dinary and reprehensible circumstances 
arose. He now considered the circumstances 
extraordinary and reprehensible enough to 
announce that the Opposition in the Senate 
would defer the money bills when they came 
up for debate. 


Conventionally, Mr. Whitlam would have 
accepted that without money he could not 
govern and off he would have gone to the 
governor-general to inform him and to ask 
him to call a general election, which he was 
sure to lose. 


Mr. Whitlam elected to be unconventional. 


Mr. Fraser had been led to believe by his 
advisers that in circumstances like these the 
governor-general would withdraw Mr. Whit- 
lam’s commission. He did not. And if Mr. 
Whitlam had not won the constitutional war, 
the initial battle was certainly his. 

Politically, he also regained the absolute 
initiative. The unheralded appearance, almost 
like a genii spirited out of a lamp, of Mr. 
Tirath Khemlani, the Pakistani commodities 
dealer with whom Mr. Rex Connor, the third- 
ranking member of the Whitlam government, 
had been conducting his $5 billion loans deal, 
had been a shattering blow. 

Mr. Khemlani's brief-cases were bulging 
with incriminating telex messages, which he 
was happy to disclose. He was also more than 
willing to talk, and Mr. Whitlam had no choice 
other than to ask Mr. Connor to resign from 
the Cabinet. 

But now suddenly the loans affair was 
forgotten as government ministers listed the 
horrors that were to come when the govern¬ 
ment ran out of money. The armed forces 


would have to be disbanded and sent home, it 
was said. Civil servants would carry on for a 
time while they could get some credit. Then 
they would be forced to atop. The police in 
Canberra would be off the streets. Tertiary 
education students would find their allow¬ 
ances cut off. Aboriginal children would die. 
The reconstruction of Darwin, destroyed last 
year in a typhoon, would come to an 
end. . . . 

Ultimately, Australia would grind to a halt. 
There would be violence In the streets, and 
bloodshed. 

All of this may yet prove to.be true, but, true 
or false. It was psychologically devastating. 
Newspapers that only days before could not 
wait to see the government voted out of office 
now demanded that the Senate’s power to 
delay or reject the nation’s money bills should 
be formally ended. Not the government but 
the opposition was now under siege. 

No quarter was asked for or offered, and 
Australians, wondering where it would all 
end, knew only that parliamentary democracy 
had been an early casualty. 


Dents Warner Is a veteran analyst o/ the 
Australian scene. 


A voice from Lebanon 


By Gha&san Ruheiz 

Beirut 

As a Lebanese I have been watching the 
development of my country over the years 
with growing anxiety. I have anticipated civil 
outbreak for a long time. 

Lebanese society has had all the elements 
for aivexplosion: I am sur prised Ihnt it has 
survived so long while maintaining n reason¬ 
able balance. The nation has had a line of 
autocratic and controversial presidents, a 
political system tainted with corruption, a 
religious structure that dabbles in politics, an 
army rendered Ineffective by its sectarian 
base, a citizenry whose religious identity often 
comes before patriotic feeling, a delicate 
geographical position bordering on Syria and 
Israel -- and, last but not least, a complex of 
rival economic and ethnic groups. 

Lebanon established independence in 1943. 
It ha & three million residents, 300,000 of whom 
are Palestinians. It Is the only Arab country 
which is strongly Westernized with a Chris¬ 
tian head of state. The Prime Minister is 
always a Muslim, but he is much leas powerful 
by tradition than tho President. 

Can pence be kept in Lebanon? Thodlfflcul- 
“^obvlous. There isn large lower class of 
which the majority are Muslims. Every 


second citizen is armed. Every major ethnic 
group has its own "army," the Palestinian 
militia is perhaps the strongest, though in 
recent troubles it has been restrained. Chris¬ 
tians are a minority but tend to assume 
majority airs. 

The country fell apart six months ago rather 
suddenly. Four rounds of battles have oc¬ 
curred since, taking WOO lives and injuring 
perhaps MOD. For the latest round five 
separate i-wisr-fm* agreements were under¬ 
taken before an uneasy truce was achieved. 
Now there is a committee of reconciliation: a 
20-man group of to Christians and 10 Muslims, 
charged with seeking a permanent peace 
formula. 

Will it succeed? It is difficult to be 
optimistic for a number of reasons. First, the 
membership of the committee does not inspire 
confidence: The clashing views represented 
exemplify the very reason for turmoil in tho 
country. Second, the bloodbath that preceded 
tho cease-fire left basic problems unsolved; 
no now principles for solving the problem 
appear. 

Third, tho absence of a respected govern¬ 
ment and of an effective army makes contin¬ 
ued clashes likely. A respected government 
docs not come easily in a land of ethnic rivalry 


where the leadership is already felt by many 
to be corroded. 

Fourth, tjiere is a growing feeling that 
Lebanon is the toy of outside powers: Israel, 
the United States, certain Arab governments 
(particularly Syria) and organizations of 
Palestinians are rival participants. It is 
thought that keeping Lebanon in chaos might 
even be a device lo distract the Palestinians 
ami Hie Syrians from their most pressing 
iw.ue, the Egyptian-Israeli agreement, an 
agreement many feel Is catastrophic to the 
Arabs. In any event. International politics are 
likely to make it more difficult for the 
Lebanese to solve their own problems. 

Solutions? 

Resignation of President Franjleh is a 
common topic of discussion. Events have 
tended to discredit him and enemies charge 
that he is politically corrupt This Is perhaps 
one gain from the internal war — for the first 
time the association of national turmoil and 
the inept government is widespread and 
explicit. Its implications may be limited, 
however, for there are few leaders who 
inspire national confidence. Lebanese politics 
needs new faces. 

Another solution is a coup d’etat. This is an 
underground idea, but the crisis is such that 


undoubtedly it Is the dream of many Leba¬ 
nese. Dreams can be escapist rather than 
problem solving, however. This part of the 
world has known many political revolutions 
which brought nothing but more revolutions. 
The designer of a Lebanese coup would have 
to be both charismatic and extremely lucky. 
Lebanon does not have any national figure of 
heroic stature. We pray Tor such a figure and 
hope that if he appears his own prayer will be 
(or (ho wellarc of the people. 


A third possible path to far long-range 
political reform. President Franjiefi will 
have’ to quit in less than a year In any case 
when his constitutional single term expires. 
There is a new election of the legislature this 
spring. There is the chance that the new 
parliament will bring new leadership, con¬ 
stitutional reforms, and an inspiring presi¬ 
dent. 


Such a hope is probably overeptimlstic. The 
best diagnosis has to be skeptical. 


Dr. Rubeiz la a native Lebanese who 
received a PhD from Washington Univer¬ 
sity in SL Lou to and teaches social work at 
Beirut University College. He to a Chris¬ 
tian. 


Erwin D. Canham 


Readers writ* 


The balance-of-power game 


Possibly one of the most awesome questions 
® world Is what would happen If tho 
Peopia’s Republic of China and the Soviet 
Union were to compose their differences and 
resu me what we used to call the Communist 
Ws. _ - . , ^ : . w , 

that they are not now likely to do to was ' 
jjphatically illustrated the other day when 
“Airman Mao Tse-tung received and talked 
^ an hour and a half with Secretary of State 
linger i n poking. This dramatic sign of 
c *J 1 »se Communist interest in Improving 
^tions with the United States—and thus, no 
Oou “ t i. of seeking to alarm the Soviets — 
^•Rgesta that the balance-of-power game the 
states is playing between the two 
ommuniat giants continues to work. • 

Such diplomacy is difficult and dangerous. 

1416 P°l nt of view of the United States It 
sense. To be on speaking terms with 
and Peking Is useful. It is right. Some 

■ rj * ™ght make the difference between war. 

. Peace. 

. the United States sh'puld. neVef - 

■ 'hat.it has Ifroaiclad guarantees of any ,- 

> oughfh,% t ^ 5en for granted, But everything ; 

•' i:: MsAbouf: ■:;.;jV^ 
"••V^^ff^wW'Of-tiie balanca-of^jx^er 


game depends, it would seem, upon the 
mutual hostility of the Communist govern¬ 
ments. That Is one of 20 th-century history’s 
great anomalies. If Moscow and Peking were 
again to get together, their combined power 

fearat)f‘one another ar^batodoii diiSrt border ? 
rivalry in Central Ada and along the Man- . 
churla-Siberla frontier, and on the less tan¬ 
gible fact that In a totalitarian system there 
cannot be two top dogs. One nation wiU be the 
world’s Communist leader, not two. There are 
marked Ideological conflicts between the two 
which reflect themselves in policy. China's 
concern over its powerful Soviet neighbor 
does not seem to abate. 

Some day all this might change. There will 
be a new generation of leaders In both Peking- 
and Moscow before many years. The new ipen . 
might well bury the differences of the rid. 


along with the variously unstable nations of 
Southeast Asia. Hie United States would find 
Its allies or friends In Europe and Asia in very 
serious quandaries. The world situation would 
be palpably dangerous, . ... ■ i . 

The People’s Republic manifestly welcomes 
the continuing American presence in East 
Asia, and is willing to pay the price of hands- 
off Taiwan, which from its print of Anew is a 
high price. Moscow seeks Its goals in Europe 
and the Middle East with i considerable ife- ; 
attaint. The danger of conflict is minimized. 
But this edifice of relative stability dependa on 
fear: fear betweeri two Communist powers. 

If some day this fear should be removed, are 
we preparing now the, elements which; cotikj 
keep, tho peace? -In Europe;^ ^etttt-TelaUqns 
between West. • Germany!-’ add. $ ' ehstiorn: 


The klan 


I am writing in response to Ed Townsend's 
article "Coal Miners fight frictions stirred by 
Ku J£lux Wan.” In general, what Mr. Town- ■ 


East nyghtlntenrtfyU Moscow were nolonger ^ ^ it L tUtn't* 


and Its continued legacy of threat and In¬ 
timidation. The question of Klan “support" 
and "opposition" is a complex one. But It is 
patently obvious from events Uda past sum¬ 
mer that the Klan was unable to muster any 
level at general support, contrary to Mr. 
Townsend's perceptions.. 

Tide summer In Charleston, West Va., a 
rally ' cospriasored and supported by the Wan 
was held fn a large downtown auditorium. The 

sal anddht the empty, scats —- clearly an 
embsaraBsinent to the rally organizers. A 
Btan iHcbic publicised in tbe CSiarlea Wn area 
and held to Cedar: Grow* dttrhcjed ati of 30 
IpOoptolAhdalG Kentucky; 

Mid., thtamnniner was piety a few. werite later,' 
to tjk WtMOaHr rally* rpfnot surd whatMr, 
mea^ by "Jarge bdt Id; 

«>alfjelds;when,the mln«sl)eBevelhwi 
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